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Capri, Sorrento, Castellamare, Pompeii, 


Ercolano, Ischia, Amalfi, Ravello 


In all seasons the ideal sojourn 
Sports - Social events - Opera season 


HOTELS 
CONTINENTAL EXCELSIOR if / 
on the sea front on the sea front Awadatls CU eo 
GRAND HOTEL PARKER’S 
on the sea front enchanting view 
ROYAL SANTA LUCIA 
first class, on the first class, on the 
sea front sea front 
TERMINUS VESUVE 
next Central first class, on the 
Station sea front 


ISOTTA & GENEVE VITTORIA 
CIRCUMVESUVIANA Railway: 


to Pompeii, Castellamare, Sorrento 


For information apply: Comitato Provinciale Turismo - Naples 


CTAMLO 


Sunshine and flowers— PARC-HOTEL ~ 


nowhere so early ee O. Panzer 
GRD. HOTEL 


Spring and Easter— 


nowhere so beautiful! BRISTOL 
150 beds 


Inform.: UTA-Merano 


For information apply: 


uD ITALIAN STATE TOURIST INFORMATION OFFICE—745 Fifth Avenue, New York, and all Travel Agencies 


To circle the globe is the adven- 
ture of alifetime. It is the realiza- 
tion of all your dreams of travel. 
It is an experience to relive and 
enjoy every day of your life. 


HOW LONG DOES IT TAKE? 


You can circle the globe in as little as 85 
days by President Liner, and yet have 
ample time to see every port. Or you may 
take up to two full years. 


WHAT DO YOU SEE? 


Going by President Liner you see21 ports 
in 14 countries, including Hawaii, Japan, 
China, the Philippines, Malaya, Ceylon, 
India, Egypt, Italy, France. You may stop- 
over anywhere, knowing that others of 
these ships will arrive at convenient in- 
tervals to carry you on to new ports and 
new adventures. 


HOW FREQUENT ARE SAILINGS? 
Every week a President Liner sails from 
New York and California; every other 
week from Seattle via the Short Route. 


WHAT DOES IT COST? 
Fares are as low as $854 First Class. All 
outside staterooms, outdoor swimming 
pool, world-famous cuisine. 

For details see your travel agent. Ask 
about other President Liner trips: from 
New York to California;and tothe Orient. 
Or see any of our offices: 604 Fifth Ave., 
New York; 110 S. Dearborn St., Chicago; 
Statler Bldg., Boston; 311 California St., 
San Francisco; 514 W. Sixth St., Los An- 
geles; Washington, D.C., Toronto, Cleve- 
land, Seattle, Tacoma, Portland, San 
Diego, Vancouver and Victoria, B.C. 
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JAMES BORING S 


MEDITERRANEAN 
} $450 Up 


Including Shore Trips. Scholar’s 
Vacation Cruise completely cover- 
ing the “Cradle of Civilization.” 
17 countries and islands of the 
Mediterranean, by specially char- 
tered tropical cruiser ‘S. S. 
SLAMAT. One class only. From 
Southampton July 21st; returning 
to Southampton August 28th. . . 
Personally directed by James 
Boring. : 


AROUND the WORLD 
$975 Up 


Including Shore Trips and 
Transcontinental Rail. Completely 
circumnavigating the globe dur- 
ing the summer months. 75 cities 
and sights. 18 countries and 
islands; 4 continents; ~ 30,000 
miles. Leaves New York June 
29th S. S. MAJESTIC, then via 


fine connecting steamers. 


NORTH CAPE 
; $825 Up 
Sails June 19th, S.S. Manhattan. To 
Midnight Sun Land on the Luxurious 
yacht STELLA POLARIS. _ Finest 
accommodations. Week each in Lon- 
don and Paris. 


EUROPE 
$295 Up 


James Boring’s “Small Party Cruises” 
overland through Europe, offer a se- 
lection of 34 distinct itineraries, with 
an extensive choice of ship, sailing 
date and rate. 


Apply ‘for Descriptive Literature to Your Travel Agent or 


JAMES BORING COMPANY, 


642 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


INC. 


Eldorado 5-6670 
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Spend a few Summer weeks in breeze-cooled Southern 
India. See Ceylon. Swim in the surf where the world’s 
finest pearls are found . . . watch devil-dancers in Kandy 
during the Festival of the Full Moon... shop in the 
“City of Gems’ (Ratnapura) for a lovely deep blue 
sapphire. Visit Rameswaram and see its religious pag- 
eants. Marvel at the exquisite temple carvings at Madura. 
See Trichinopoly and the Ganesa rock temple . . . polo at 
Madras ...a princes’ hunt in the Nilgiri Hills. Travel 
costs are low: $15 to $20 a day, per person... less if 
party consists of 2 or 3. Fast expresses. English spoken 


everywhere. Full information and itineraries from W. T. 
Biscoe, India State Railways, Delhi House, 38 East 57th 
Street, New York. . . or the better travel agents. 
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¥™*="%0O MATTER what your travel whims may be, Ireland will 


4 q ¢ satisfy them. Take an equal part of history, mix generously 
4 ¢ with sporting events, add glorious scenery, fun and adven- 


anae4 ture, and you have your Irish trip made to your choice. e 
Indulge in a dozen and one kinds of sports— fishing, racing, hunting, 
shooting and golf, and see that great annual event the Royal Dublin 
Horse Show. e History and beauty crowd you at every turn in all 
four provinces, Ulster, Munster, Leinster and Connaught. e Visit 
Youghal where Sir Walter Raleigh was Mayor; roam the Duncannon 
countryside rich in the traditions of the sainted Patrick and see his 
burial place at Downpatrick. e Glendalough, Parknasilla, Killarney, 
Portrush and the Glens of Antrim, each will reward you with glamour, 
dazzling villages, and hauntingly beautiful landscapes, all filled with 
open-hearted hospitality. e Direct steamship services to Cobh, Galway 
and Moville. ¢ For itineraries, literature, maps, etc. write Dept.M. 


TR: DESTER, General Traffic Manager, ASSOCIATED BRITISH RAILWAYS, Inc: 
and GREAT SOUTHERN RAILWAYS of Ireland 
551 Fifth Avenue, New York... or your own tourist agent 
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BOYS SCHOOLS 


CALIFORNIA PREP RIDING AND JUMPING 
FOR BOYS 


Preparatory and lower school. Fully accred- 
ited. In the foothills twenty-five miles east 
of Los Angeles. Eastern faculty prepares boys 
for examinations of the College Board, Gov- 
ernment Academies and for certification to 
all colleges admitting by this method. All 
athletics, pool, riding, etc. 


MURRAY PEABODY BRUSH, Ph.D., 


Headmaster 
Covina, California 


CULVER MILITARY 
ACADEMY 
Helps discover a boy’s natural interests 
and bents. Keeps abreast of the most modern 
trends in education. 
For boys of high school, Junior College age. 
College preparation with courses in Com- 
merce, Motors, Music, Dramatics, Experi- 
enced, inspiring teachers. 
Infantry, Artillery, Cavalry, Band, Super- 


vised athletics. Polo. Crew. Moderate cost. 
Catalog upon request. 


Culver Educational Foundation 
57 Pershing Court Culver, Indiana 


CARSON LONG 


Where boys are taught ‘‘How to Lear, 
How to Labor and How to Live.” 


Boys receive good mental-and physical train- 


ane with small classes, supervised study, in- Jumping at Knox School is under the direction of Boris Wolkon- 
ividual instruction, military drill and or- ky, f 1 he R i I ial Ahtirsky H Regi t 
ganized athletics. Camp Carson in Summer. sky, formerly of the Russian Imperia tirsky Hussar Regiment. 


| Tuition moderate—$500. 
For illustrated booklet: 


Box L, New Bloomfield, Pennsylvania 


STEARNS SCHOOL 


Prepares for All Colleges and Scientific 
Schools. Unusually Rapid Advancement 


Lower School Prepares for Andover, Exe- 
ter, and other leading Preparatory Schools. 

Winter Sports, Golf, Tennis, Baseball, Foot- 
ball, Water Sports. Wholesome Home Atmo- 
sphere, Personal Supervision. 


ARTHUR F. STEARNS 
Box 73 Mont Vernon, N. H. 


FOR GIRLS 


THE BISHOP’S SCHOOL 


On the Scripps Foundation. Boarding and 
Day School for Girls, preparatory to Eastern 
Colleges. Good academic standards. Inter- 
mediate grades. Modern equipment. Outdoor 


pool. 
CAROLINE S. CUMMINS, M. A., Vassar 
Headmistress i 
Box 85 La Jolla, Calif. Camp Sebowisha girls ride through the meadows and the endless 
trails of the surrounding Maine woods. 


ANNA HEAD 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Established 1887 


College Preparatory and General Courses 
Accredited—East and West _ 

Post Graduate Department and Lower School 
Outdoor life the year round. 
Swimming, Riding, Tennis 
A homelike School in a College Town 
Write for catalog 


Miss Mary E. Wilson, L.H.D., Principal 
2528 Channing Way Berkeley, Calif. 


THE KNOX SCHOOL 


Four-year and intensive one-year college 
preparation. Two years of college work ad- 
mitting to advanced standing. ‘ 

Music and Art under European-trained 
teachers. Secretarial Science, Homemaking, 
Interior Decorating and Costume Design 
Courses. 

Professional instructors in golf, crew, ten- 
nis, horsemanship, swimming, skating; trained 
instructors in winter sports, basketball, hockey, 
and gymnasium. 


Mrs. RUSSELL HOUGHTON, Principal 
Box 0, Cooperstown New York 


OAK GROVE 


A Quaker School for Girls 


Emphasizes College Preparation, Music, Art, 
Expression, Physical Education, Secretarial 
Science, Junior and Senior Schools. 

Joyous outdoor life among Maine hills. ; : 
Scholarship Health Courtesy Character i” 

1) oe et Early morning jaunts, supper rides to Lake Morey or overnight 
tat Hg nl ll tea canteens trips to Old City Falls are enjoyed by all Passumpsic campers. 
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BOYS CAMPS 


MARANACOOK 


Camp for Boys 7-17. Readfleld, Me. 
26th year. Mature counselors. Cabins. 
Elective daily program. Riding. Trips. 
All sports, Band Instruction. 


WM. H. MORGAN, Dir., 
566 White St., Springfield, Mass. 


CAMP PASSUMPSIC 


On Lake Fairlee, Ely, Vermont 


Offering boys 7 to 16 a summer adventure 
under expert supervision. Mature counselors. 
Three age groups. Sturdy cabins. 125 acres. 
All sports, including riding, sailing, canoeing, 
swimming, tennis, archery, and riflery. Well- 
equipped shops, hobbies, music, overnight 
trips. 22nd season. 


Catalogue on Request 


Mr. and Mrs. David R. Starry 
Drummond Ave., phos Chase, Washington, 


ESCONDIDO 


Prescott, Arizona. 

Riding, Tennis, Pack Trips, Swimming, Hik- 
ing, Baseball. Sight-seeing trips permanent 
camp to the Grand Canyon of the Colorado, 
the Canyon of the Little Colorado, the 
Painted Desert, the Hopi Indian Ceremonials, 
Rainbow Natural Bridge, cliff dwellings, etc. 
Rates $300 for summer season. June 15th-— 
September Ist. Winter session October thru 
May. Full information on request to 


JAMES S. HUTCHINSON, 
Palo Verde Ranch School, Mesa, Ariz. 


FOR GIRLS 
PINE TREE CAMP 


Pocono Pines, Pa. 


A camp for girls eight to twenty years of 
age on beautiful Naomi Lake, 2000 feet 
above sea level. Riding and water sports 
particularly featured. Arts and crafts, canoe- 
ing, nature study among various activities on 
the program. Tutoring available. 


For catalog write 


MISS BLANCHE D. PRICE 
404 W. School Lane, Philadelphia, Pa. 


SEBOWISHA 


IN THE MAINE WOODS on INDIAN LAKE 


Camp Garden, wood’s crafts, horseback and 
canoe trips with Maine State Guide, Hockey. 
Sandy beach. Moderate fee. 


Miss Ethel 0. Hobbs, Director 


Tennis Place Apartments 
Forest Hills, Long Island 


WAUKEELA CAMP 


FOR GIRLS 
Conway, N. H. 


All land and water sports. Horse- 
back, canoe and hiking trips a spe- 
cialty. Skilled instructors’ and com- 
pletely equipped camp. 


Booklet on request. 


Mr. and Mrs. Fred B. Philbrick, 
Newmarket, N. H. 


CAMP AMARO 
Newfound Lake, Hebron, N. H. For Girls 8-18. 


A. choice spot on one of New Hampshire’s 
most beautiful lakes. Cabins with modern 
plumbing. Camp well equipped, Excellent 
bathing beach. Program offers choice of 
horseback riding, mountain climbing, nature 
study, camp‘craft, archery, life saving, hand 
crafts, tennis, athletics, music and dramatics, 
Careful supervision, 
Mr. and Mrs. Ray E. Crowell 


5 Rollins Street Concord, N. 4. 


FOR BOYS and GIRLS 


When You Travel, Leaye Your Children at 


MERRICOURT 


They will be safe, happy and healthy in 
this homelike Country Boarding School and 
Camp for girls and boys from 1 to 12 years. 

Under personal care of directors. By month 
or year at reasonable rates. 


For illustrated booklet 
Rev. and Mrs. John T. Kingsbury 
Berlin, Conn. 


Write direct to the heads of the schools and camps that appeal to you and catalogs will be sent on request. Your inquiry will receive cordial response. 


If further help or information is needed, write PORTER SARGENT, Educational Adviser, 11 Beacon Street, Boston. 
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THE PORT OF PARIS 


The Seine, Boulevard of Business—Exploring the 
Canals in the French Capital—Twenty-five 
Hundred Miles of Waterways 


By JOHN BRANGWYN 


HE Seine is a thoroughfare through Paris for mil- 

lions of tons of raw materials, foodstuffs, and even 

merchandise. There is grave doubt whether it 
ought to be called the Seine, however, for those who 
have studied the river claim that at Montereau, where 
the Seine and the Yonne come together, the Yonne 
should not give up its name but admit quite frankly 
that it has swallowed the Seine, instead of the other 
way around; it is too late now to correct the error, and 
no one will ever say “Paris on the Yonne.” ; 

But if you want proof of the theory that Yonne is 
the river which passes through Paris, follow the 
salmon; when they come to Montereau they go right 
on up the Yonne; they do not think for a moment of 
side-stepping into its branch, the Seine. 

The quays along the river front are like the broad 
sidewalks of this boulevard; they change their names 
from bridge to bridge; they offer a study of the little 
“ports” at which enters whatever the boats are bringing up or 
down the river. 

Were you a born Parisian, you would swell with pride, for 
this port is the most important river port in France; its ton- 
nage has a present average greater than that of Marseilles and 
Rouen together, about fifteen million tons. 

But Paris, unlike Marseilles and Rouen, is a port of con- 
sumption. Over two million tons of fuel are unloaded here 
annually; you will see coal and wood on many of the quays. 
Cereals, sugar, wine, and ice are brought here by the hun- 
dreds of thousands of tons. 

Not all this is unloaded along the quays of the city; much of 


European 


FROM A PARIS ENBANKMENT 


The story of Paris might be told in terms of its bridges, not one of which, 
old or new, is lacking in historic interest. This is one of the capital’s more 
venerable bridges which connects the Ile de la Cité with the mainland. 


it arrives at what are called the “satellite” ports of Bercy, 
Charenton, Ivry, and Alfortville; all of these could be visited 
formerly on the small boats which ran on the Seine but which 
have been taken off “because they did not pay”—much to the 
loss of the tourist! 

There are other satellite ports upon the canal of the Ourcq; 
downstream at Issy, Billancourt, and Boulogne; and at all the 
industrial suburbs beyond, as far as the town of St. Denis, the 
oldest of them all. 

Paris occupies a strategic point as a river port: the Marne 
links her to the eastern part of France and to the Rhine; the 
Oise, to the north and to Belgium. And the Seine has, besides, 


‘rontispiece :— 
‘his familiar view of Notre Dame—for nearly eight centuries the most impres- 7 
ive monument at The Port of Paris—was taken from the Quai de Montebello. 

Nesmith 


Mediterranean Station (called familiarly, the “P. L.M.” or 
the “Gare de Lyon’). 

If you keep on walking upstream, or if you take a car for 
Charenton, which skirts the river from here, you will arrive 
at the Port of Bercy, where it is worth while to walk out on 
the bridge in order to get the view of the largest wine cellar 
in the world. Its capacity is twenty million five hundred 
thousand gallons. 

Bercy, like so many other public institutions in Paris, be- 
gan as a gentleman’s domain; its park was laid out by the 
famous landscape gardener, Le Notre, in 1656. Then it be- 
came the place where all the wine to be used in the hospitals 
and hospices of Paris was unloaded. It still has the air of a 
huge park, with its magnificent trees, among which are the 
oddest little houses, used as offices by the different firms 
which bring wine into this port for distribution in Paris; 
the lanes among these trees are named as follows: the rue 
de Cognac, the rue de Médoc, the rue de Bourgogne, de Bor- 
deaux, de Vouvray, de Pommard, and the rest. Bercy covers 
a hundred acres; and if, from the bridge, you count the 
doors on the water-front—each one with-its tall poplar along- 
side—you will find there are one hundred and fifteen. 

At but a short distance from here the Marne comes into 
the Seine—as well as the Marne canal. A popular prome- 
nade is on the island between the two, the Promenade des 
Marines. On féte days and Sundays the banks of this island 
are covered with placid families, fishing and eating out of 
generous lunch-baskets. There is a fine double row of old 
trees, glimpses of countryside on the mainland, an open-air 
restaurant, and occasional artists painting the best bits of it. 


NEARING THE CITY’S OUTSKIRTS 


This airview looking toward Passy near the outskirts of the city embraces thre 
of the city’s more modern bridges. The first is the Pont de Passy which carrie 
the Métro over the river; in the center is the Pont de Grenelle; and in the di 
tance is the bridge named after the great statesman of the French Revolution 
Mirabeau. The railroad tracks lead to the Gare du Champ de Mars. 
Studio W. W. 


Studio W. W. G. 


THE SEINE AND THE TROCADERO 


The Pont d’léna, which leads to the Trocadero, was built to commemorate one of 

Napoleon’s many victories. It was along this stretch of river that a young inventor 

destined to revolutionize world commerce made his first experiments with a power- 
driven boat. His name was Robert Fulton. 


six other important affluents—which explains, among other 
things, why the flood danger has always been so great. 

Paris is served, indeed, by twenty-five hundred miles of navig- 
able water; the three canals, of St. Martin and St. Denis and 
of the Ourcq (once a river), are part of this service, and they 
are the reason why you see so few barges upon the river itself 
within the city limits; a shorter way has been cut through from 
one loop of the Seine to the other at St. Denis, lessening the 
route by fifteen miles. ; 

Indeed, only seven miles of the Seine are within the limits 
of the old fortifications; but the “Port of Paris” covers seven- 
teen and a half miles, which means thirty-five miles of docks. 
And there are twenty-nine different ports for the unloading of 
specified cargoes. 

If you are walking along the Right Bank and arrive at the 
Quai Henry IV (once an island but joined to the mainland 
in 1840), you will see at its end the opening of the canal of St. 
Martin. At this point it is called the “Gare d’EKau” (Water a - an : : 
Station); canal boats lie up here as well as pass on to reach oie ead ene @ Reese Reene 
the canal of St. Denis. But you are looking at what was the ee 
inlet for the moats around the Bastille, and until 1789 the 
huge bulk of that prison could have been seen from here. 

Nearly opposite you, on the Left Bank, are the Halle aux Vins 
(Wine Market) and the Jardin des Plantes, a zoological garden. 
You can see on that side the Austerlitz railroad station, and 
behind you at some distance, the tall tower of the Paris-Lyons- 


THE WATERWAYS OF PARIS FROM THE AIR 


Since the stockaded island village of the Parisii was conquered by the Romans in 53 B.C, Paris has owed much to its fine waterways. The 

beauty of the city obscures the fact that Paris is the most important river port in France with a greater tonnage than that of Marseilles and 

Rouen combined. This airview shows the Cathedral of Notre Dame and the network of bridges connecting the Ile de la Cité and the Ile St. 
Louis with the mainland. 


If you cross to the Left Bank here, you will find, a short five 
minutes further on, a small seventeenth-century chateau, sur- 
rounded by a moat which has water in it when spring floods 
are moving. Unfortunately, in spite of the low-lying land, 
real estate agents have seized upon it, and the picturesque is 
being engulfed in rather sordid practicality. 

Unless they have torn it down before this article appears, 
you will find the Chateau de Charentonneau on the rue de la 
Ferme, after you have passed, on your left, the remains of a 
very old flour mill. The first evidence of the chateau will be 
the “granary,” a beautiful piece of architecture which looks as 
though it had escaped from the Trianon at Versailles. 

This is but ten minutes from the city limits; when the real 
estate venture does not obtrude, it seems a hundred miles from 
the modern present. If you have come by car, you will have 
been touched by the thoughtfulness of the authorities, who 
have cut down four rows of splendid plane trees to make it safe 
for those who want to go at a mad pace. Trees are so dangerous 
to the mad! 

Tt was out here that the flood of 1910 did the worst havoc; 
at Bercy and at Ivry, across the river, the water was up to the 


second-story windows; all communication was by boats. And 
in the Mairie (the City Hall) of the arrondisement, there is an 
enormous painting which shows a boat-load of refugees. 

It was this last great flood which stimulated the public works 
designed to prevent them in the future. But that has been no 
small engineering problem. It seemed as if the Seine wanted 
to give ocular proof of that age when she (or the Yonne) 
filled up the plain which she had so carefully cut for herself so 
that she might lie at the foot of the buttes of Montmartre, 
Belleville, and Montparnasse. In 1910 she got her clutches on 
Paris through the tunnels they were cutting for the under- 
ground road called the Nord-Sud, which is now part of the 
Métro; and she dashed in, as well, by two tunnels used by the 
railroads, the one at the Austerlitz station, the other at the 
Invalides. 

It was the tortuous path of the Seine which made the floods 
so nearly always victorious; and the building of quays has been 
no ordinary problem, since they must take into account the cur- 
rent of the river which, rising suddenly, takes them by surprise. 

Who pays for their building and their upkeep? That is the 
sort of question I like to think occurs to an occasional visitor 
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in Paris. The answer is this: that since a river cannot be doled 
out to the towns through which it flows, the national budget 
must carry the expense of caring for the river-bed and the 
banks upon either side. 

But the city must pay for any additional work done to the 
quays. The Department of the Seine assumes the larger share 
of the dams which are being built in the effort to curb floods. 
Now this Department of the Seine is the smallest of all the de- 
partments—or states—in France: its diameter is only twelve and 
a half miles. Yet it has within its limits nearly sixty-nine miles 
of navigable waterway to look after; of this the Seine offers 
twenty-five miles. 

The Chamber of Commerce has its share of responsibility, 
too; just beyond the warehouses which belong to the Gare 
d’Austerlitz are those which belong to this body as a conces- 
sionnaire. And all the equipment besides belongs to the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, 

And not far from these entrepéts, as they are called, are the 
great flour mills (Grands Moulins) with a bread-making school 
attached. More or less naturally, there are, across the river at 
this point, all sorts of canneries and coffee-roasters, to say noth- 
ing of bottlers of several popular brands of aperitif. 

Another aspect of the industrial life of Paris is visible here, 
too, largely on the Left Bank: refrigerating plants, steel-wire 
mills, foundries, compressed-air plants, and tanneries. 

All these things you are not likely to guess, sitting in front 
of a boulevard café, “seeing Paris.” Nor yet are you likely to 
imagine the meaning of the cantilever bridge which is here on 
the river at Conflans: it carries the cable of the enormous elec- 
tric plant of Ivry, a cable that weighs thirty thousand tons and 
represents a million volts. 

So much, in passing very superficially, for this part of the 
river. If your interest lies towards St. Cloud—and it is a pity 
that you cannot go there by water—you will find, beyond 
Auteuil, the two rather dingy towns of Billancourt and 
Boulogne. They have been taken possession of by automobile 
makers, one of whom has even seized an island in the Seine at 
this point, for a factory site. 

At Sévres you have a National Manufacture of porcelain 
which was once royal. The National School of Ceramics is 
there, too, and the Museum. But it is still farther along that 
can be seen, at Suresnes, the big new structure which is called 
the “regulator”; it has metal doors, weighing ninety-four tons 
each, which can be lifted at the rate of twenty centimeters a 
minute. The improvement in this method of controlling the 
flow of the river, as though it were nothing but a canal, allows 
whole trains of canal boats to pass through at once. 

The work of building dams along the Seine, in its twisting 
course west of Paris, seems never to come to an end; at Chatou, 
still further on, another flood control dam has been just carried 
through, which is worth looking at. 

Then, if this sort of thing interests you, there is the canal 
port of Pantin to the east and north of Paris. You will find a 
motorbus to take you which bears the sign, “Pantin et au dela,” 
which ought to arouse laughter among the French, for au dela 
is used for the “Great Beyond” by poets and mystics; and Pan- 
tin, be it noted, has the reputation of being an industrial pur- 
gatory ! 

That does not detract, however, from the importance of 
the new water depot, whose cisterns, all told, have—another 
irony—the capacity of three million five hundred thousand 
litres of alcohol. 

To bring you by way of the Business Boulevard of the Seine 
to the canal de l’Oureq and let you pause in the midst of al- 
cohol, is perhaps not the least of the adventures which you 
may have, once you decide to see something other than the 
tourist Paris. 

It is a pity that there are no “water-coaches” today running 
between Montereau and Paris on the one side, and between 
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A FAIR ON THE QUAYS 


Almost every aspect of Parisian life may be seen along the two banks of the Seii 

Here is a typical féte foraine, so beloved by old and young alike, with its sidesho 

its mountebanks, its noisy carrousel and its flimsy Ferris wheel which apparen 
defies all the laws of sound construction. 


Mantes and Paris on the other. For those two towns marked the 
limits of the power of a twelfth- and thirteenth-century organi- 
zation, called the Paris Hansa (or Union). 

Whoever brought his merchandise by river route had, at 


SWEETS FOR THE YOUNGSTERS 


To the hungry eyes of the Parisian youngster there are no greater artistic triumy 
than the creations of the skilful pastry cooks who preside over the popu 
booths at the sweetmeat fair. 


these two towns, to unload it 
and reload it upon boats be- 
longing to the Hansa—and to 
pay it well for the privilege, 
besides paying all the feudal 
lords whose estates ran down 
to the water’s edge. And the 
king got his share, too. 

Skip this list of dutiable 
merchandise, if you wish, but 
here are a few of the ninety- 
two articles which the Hansa, 
with the consent of the king, 
brought into Paris in the thir- 
teenth century, and _ duties 
were imposed every quarter of 
a mile: 

Wheat, oats, and all other 
grains; six kinds of wine, in- 
cluding Burgundy and Span- 
ish; vinegar, cider, salt, her- 
rings (salted and pickled), 
codfish and _ salted salmon, 
mackerel, bacon, suet and fat, 
nut-oil, olive-oil, honey, but- 
ter, cheese, rice, figs and rai- 
sins from Spain and from 
Malta. (The merchants of 
Rouen were famous import- 
ers!) Wax, lead, tin, steel 
(Yes, steel in the thirteenth 
century, for although the Eng- 
lish claim to have produced it 
before anyone else in the 14th, the Carthusian monks had al- 
ready been making it in France for two hundred years! ), iron 
and alloys, dyestuffs and potash; leather from Seville, Cordova, 
Morocco, Ireland, and Scotland; millstones, grindstones; fruits, 
nuts, hides, and pelts (among them squirrel skins), English 
goose feathers, coal, wood, barrels and barrel hoops, wheels en- 
tire and in parts, carts, iron pieces for wagons, turned wood, 
tools, wool from England, from Ireland, and from Scotland, as 
well as domestic wool; copper, brass and copper wire; hemp, 
canvas, linen sheeting (Rouen was enormously prosperous from 
her linens), Lyons thread, hempen thread and Spanish hemp— 
and so on and on and on until you begin to realize as I did the 
first time I read this, reproduced from the original documents, 
that the thirteenth century was not wanting in raw materials 


The slow-moving barges on the Seine may be humble boats but their 

names indicate that they are regarded with plenty of sentiment. 

One might almost say sentimentality in the case of this barge which 
bears the surprising name of “Love’s Advice.” 


nor yet in finished products; 
and that the fact that all these 
articles were destined for Paris 
merchants and craftsmen is an 
explanation of its early com- 
mercial success and of that in- 
creasing wealth which deter- 
mined its place as capital of 
France. 

There are innumerable 
boats—tugboats and barges— 
on the river, and they may 
serve very well as a lesson in 
French. At Paris, a Seine 
barge may be anything from a 
berrichon, a margota, a flute, 
to a chaland. It all depends 
upon the size, and the sizes 
range from those a hundred 
to those one hundred and fifty 
feet long, from fifteen feet 
broad to twenty-five; they 
range from two hundred and 
fifty to six hundred tons, and 
the tugs from one hundred to 
two hundred and fifty tons. 

You will discover a num- 
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CARGO FOR THE CAPITAL bered series of tugs called 


(Wasps); at Rouen 
they are called Abeilles 
(Bees). There is a_ series 
named for birds. One amus- 
ing series of barges is named 
for the cities of the world, the clumsiest I have yet seen being 
called Carthage. Then there are those named for French prov- 
inces, and others which show sentiment; Fructidor, which sug- 
gests historical admiration; Alea Jacta Est (the die is cast), 
with only a canal waiting to play its rdle of Rubicon. 

The Solitaire denotes an attitude of mind; the Oxus and the 
Aetna must be of foreign breed. Jupiter seemed to be out of 
the running when I saw him, but not so the tug Neptunus which 
had—as so often happens in Paris—Phoebus in tow. 

There is a great deal of sentiment in anything which floats, 
and the slower it floats, the greater the sentiment. 

If the bridges on either side of the Cité and the one which 
connects that island with the Ile St. Louis are counted, there 
are thirty-three bridges within the city limits of Paris. Their 
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THE CANALS OF PARIS 


Few visitors to Paris ever see the canals which are part of the twenty-five hundred miles of navigable water which carries so much of the city’s 
commerce. At the right is the Canal St. Martin which cuts off a long bend of the Seine west of Paris. At the left are some of the ubiquitous 
fishermen whose patience is one of the miracles of Parisian life. 
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first building would 
make a connected 
story of Paris if they 
were taken chrono- 
logically. The Petit 
Pont and that one 
called the Grand 
Pont, until it was 
renamed Pont -au- 
Change, come into 
Roman history; 
their foundations 


were solid. 
In the _ twelfth 
century Louis the 


Fat established the 
goldsmiths and 
money-changers up- 
on the Grand Pont, 
in their own houses. It may have been to guard them until 
such time as he should need their financial help. But that 
bridge went down ten times in the thirteenth century, houses, 
money-lenders, and all. In 1304 they were allowed to move, 
but many of them stayed on, and the history of Paris, as told in 
certain archives, gives the account of the fire on the night of 
October 21st, 1621, when the servant of Monsieur Goslard let 
her lighted candle fall into some shavings. 

Within three hours, the bridge and its one hundred and 
forty perfectly good houses were consumed. The gable of the 
Clock Tower on the Left Bank, together with a smaller foot- 
bridge and other houses, were also burned. The bell in that 
tower had called all the able-bodied men of Paris to the aid of 
the fire-fighters. And they, together with the bridge-dwellers, 
pulled and hauled all that they could to shore and stored the 


THE PONT NOTRE DAME IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 


In the seventeenth century some of the Parisian bridges were top-heavy looking structures 

covered with shacks and shops of all kinds. Disastrous fires were frequent and many lives 

were lost. This old print. shows one of the most famous of the old bridges, the Pont Notre 
Dame, which was built in 1412 and rebuilt many times since. 


most valuable ob- 
jects in the nearest 
church, St. Ger- 
main-l’ Auxerrois. 

Two days later a 
law was passed by 
the City Fathers 
that all the lean-tos 
and shacks which 
might endanger, an- 
other time, the Cha- 
telet on the one 
bank and the Pal- 
ace on the other, 
must be torn down. 

For a year divers 
were kept at work 
trying to salvage 
what was at the bot- 
tom of the river. All that they brought up was taken to the 
Hétel Commun, as they called the City Hall, to be inventoried 
and await their claimants. Money was appropriated from the 
town funds for the support of the fire victims, who were al- 
lowed to live in the Hépital St. Louis. 

The bridge was not rebuilt until 1639. And the one you 
see, still called “Exchange Bridge,” was last rebuilt in 1859. It 
was then that they discovered the foundations of the Roman 
bridge. The “N” stands for Napoleon III who rebuilt it. 

There is not a bridge, old or new, about which a volume 
could not be written. The Pont Notre-Dame, as I have said, 
was the first part of Paris to have its houses numbered (1436) ; 
it was built in 1412. At times its houses went up in flames, too, 
and it lived an adventurous life over a river given to floods. 
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WHERE PARIS RECEIVES SUPPLIES 


These four pictures show various views of the less familiar waterways of Paris. At the upper left is the Water Garage where many tugboats are 
loaded and unloaded. At the upper right is the Bassin, another unloading place for heavy cargoes, which a century ago was as fashionable as 


the Bois de Boulogne is today. At the lower left is the viaduct of Auteuil which marks one of, the city limits of Paris. 


At the right is the 


place where the canal of St. Martin enters the Seine. 


THE DRUMS SPEAK IN AFRICA 


The Wireless Telegraphy of the Jungles—Its Mysteries and Wonders 


By LAWRENCE G. GREEN 


. W. nfie 
News of every important event which takes place in Ashanti on the 
Gold Coast of West Africa is transmitted to distant villages by 
these talking drums. 


A. W. Banfield 


In the villages of Angola in Portuguese West Africa these long drums 

are the favorite musical instruments for ordinary celebrations. The 

man seated on the right is playing on a stringed instrument built 
on a hollow gourd. 


HE old call of Africa drums on unchanged through the 

centuries: “Boom-tap-bo-o-om!”  Insistent, monotonous, 

sometimes nerve-rending. But when all the other sounds 
of steaming jungles have faded from memory, that devil’s tattoo 
lingers. The drums of Africa cannot be forgotten. They give 
a mysterious rhythm to the drama that is played out endlessly 
on the great sounding-board of the Dark Continent. 

I have heard the drums in the west from Sierra Leone to 
Port Gentil; all along the Congo, as I lay sleepless under the 
mosquito-net, the deep notes rose and fell and quivered in the 
forest. Again in East Africa I listened, and remembered the 
Swahili saying: “When you play the drums in Zanzibar, all 
Africa, as far as the Lakes, dances.” 

There is never a birth or death in Africa of any importance, 
a feast, a hunt or a war without the drum beats that spread 
the news from village to village. White men call it the “bush 
telegraph”—a good name for a system which carries every sort 
of information across incredible distances. 

My first personal experience of the drums came in almost 
theatrical fashion during a sweltering journey by river steamer 
in the Upper Congo—the country that Conrad rightly called 
“Heart of Darkness.” We had stopped at a trading station in 
the late afternoon. The smoke from a dozen fires drifted grey 
and acrid over our decks as the native passengers cooked their 
dried fish on shore. “Here we rest for the night,” announced 
the Belgian captain comfortably as we sat under the double- 
awnings drinking iced beer. 

Then there arose a faint “tap-boom-tap,” carried down the 
golden surface of the river by the hot breath of the evening 
breeze. “Signal drums,” said the captain lazily. A minute later 
he started out of his languor, for a black deck-hand stood 
before him speaking rapid French. 

“The drums were talking to us,” the captain told me. “We 
are wanted down the river. There is a white man with his 
wife and child, all ill and hurrying to the hospital at Albert- 
ville. Pray that we do not run aground on a sand-bank in the 
dark, for we must steam twenty miles to pick them up.” 

A shriek of the siren and we were zig-zagging down the 
river with the paddle-wheel thrashing up the mud. Several 
hours after dinner we slid in towards the bank, where a mission 
station loomed out of the darkness. A bearded Roman Catholic 
father in white robes came on board. “It is good that you are 
here,” he exclaimed. “The mine manager and his family are 
coming by forced marches—very soon they will be here.” 

Out of the darkness of the palm forest they came—a thin 
human column emerging into the gleam of our deck lamps. 
First a tall, shivering man in tattered khaki, his white face 
flushed. Then the proud and tireless gun-bearer. Next a 
machila—a sort of stretcher with the canvas awning thrown 
back, so that I could see an exhausted woman and a delicate 
little girlk (Why, I wondered, do men bring families to this 
cruel territory?) Finally there marched the long line of car- 
riers with their head burdens—tin boxes, camp equipment, 
packages of food, the child’s playthings in a basket. As they 
reached the steamer’s side some of them slid to the ground, 
utterly weary. 

It was a race for life indeed that the drums had described— 
a race decided by the merciless sun, the barricade of tropical 
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A CONGO MUSICIAN 


Skilful drummers are among the proudest members of the native 

tribes in the Belgian Congo. Drums such as these two enthusiastic 

musicians are playing are used principally to provide the monotonous 

rhythm for dancing or to aid the medicine men in driving evil spirits 
out of the villages. 


bush and the stamina of those faithful, indefatigable bearers. 

All the way down to the mouth of the Congo there were 
drums to remind me of that tragic family. All along that 
waterway, for two thousand miles, the drums 
spoke, rejoiced, warned, lamented. Men who 
knew something of the drums and their talk 
traveled with me and uncovered the fringe of 
this great African mystery. 

For a great mystery it remains. There is 
nothing remarkable in a code of simple drum 
signals to announce simple events over short 
distances. At ordinary times that is all the 
drums accomplish. The traveler in the lonely 
stretches of Africa finds that his arrival at the 
most remote village is never unexpected. The 
drums have stated that a white man is coming. 
To invite one’s friends by drum call to an ele- 
phant hunt or a funeral is an everyday matter, 
easily understood. 

The real enigma of the drums lies in the 
enormous areas of Africa over which the news 
of great events has undoubtedly been spread. 
Nowadays, of course, with short-wave wireless 
receivers in the loneliest places, there is an alter- 
native explanation which most people would 
prefer. But the “bush telegraph” was at work a 
thousand years ago. The most noteworthy ex- 
ample in recent times occurred when the news 
of the death of Queen Victoria was cabled to 
West Africa. Natives in outposts hundreds of 
miles from railways and telegraph lines imme- 
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AFRICAN CHIMES 


In this village of thatched roof huts in the Belgian Congo a group 

of native drums are used as chimes for a_small Christian church. 

When they are played by expert drummers, the.sound, which carries 
for at least five miles, summons the natives to services. 


diately began talking of the death of the “Great White 
Queen.” Government officials received confirmation of these 
drum messages days and weeks afterwards. 

Again, when Khartoum fell and General Gordon and his 
staff died fighting, the details were known in Sierra Leone the 
same day. During every African campaign news has flashed 
across Africa in this way. Before the Ashanti campaign the 
British military authorities were aware of the fact that the 
entire native fighting forces in the territory could be mobilized 
within a few hours of the declaration of war. 

From east to west, from south to north, the drum news 
travels. The rising of Lobengula and the Matabele impis in 
1893 was known almost immediately from Mombasa to Acora. 
Another astounding experience of the “bush telegraph” is told 
by Mr. Owen Letcher, the South African mining expert and 
traveler. He was passing through an isolated village in North 
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A GIANT DRUM OF NIGERIA 


In some parts of Africa huge drums are made of tree trunks. One of these huge 
instruments, the booming voice of which can be heard within a radius of twenty miles, 
is seen here in a village of southern Nigeria. This drum measures twelve feet in length 
and five feet in diameter. It is fashioned crudely in the shape of a man. The torso is 
the drum proper; the legs and feet protrude from the near end and the head from the 


opposite end. 
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STRIKE UP THE BAND 


The chief of Uganda in West Africa enjoys the lively music of a seven piece band composed of three drums and four wood winds. The drums 
are made from hollow logs, headed with goat skins, and the sounds which they produce are determined by the shape. The crude flutes 
are carved out of wood. 


Eastern Rhodesia one night in 1911 when he heard loud sounds 
of wailing and sorrow among the native women of the Wanda 
tribe. This was during the Somaliland campaign; and six 
weeks later came official confirmation of the drum message 
which had caused so much misery. Mr. Letcher then learned 
that a company of native troops, recruited from the Wanda 
tribe, had been completely wiped out in an engagement. The 
day of the defeat, and the mourning hundreds of miles away, 
coincided. 


(Continued on page 54) 


BUSH TELEGRAPHER IN ACTION 


This Nigerian drummer is busy sending messages to the neighboring 
villages, messages which in turn will be relayed to even more distant 
places. One of the messages which he sent enabled the photographer to 
secure a number of letters which he had forgotten in a Congo village. 
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PIGMY VIRTUOSO 


The art of the drum in the Congo is far more difficult than one would 

imagine, There are innumerable subtleties in rhythm which the 

European ear is unable to distinguish, but which are essential in the 
transmission of messages and the development of melodies. 


A TRIO OF VALAMO MONKS 


The aging monks who are passing the declining years of their lives in Valamo Monastery are typical of the pre-revolutionary clergy of the Rus- 
sian Greek Orthodox Church. At the left is an unkempt peasant monk who can neither read nor write. He learns chants and prayers by ear and 
delivers them while looking blankly at a book he cannot comprehend. At the right is the embittered high priest of Valamo, once a friend of 
Rasputin and the Czar’s family and a power in Russian church politics. In the center is one of the educated priests who escaped from Russia 


after the revolution. 


SHEPHERDS WITHOUT A FLOCK 


HE launch which carried me from the mainland of Finland 
to Valamo Monastery was, strangely enough, manned by 


monks. Beaded and_ bearded, 
robed and sanctimonious, the crew of 
four looked truly Rasputian. After 
an hour’s trip we passed through a 
narrow channel of the island of 
Valamo. Then the glistening white 
buildings of the monastery could be 
seen in all their splendor. After I had 
landed and glanced about me at the 
great expensive buildings I thought of 
the statement: “In the days of the 
Czar. all could suffer want, peasants 
could starve and armies go un- 
equipped, but the church, pet of the 
Royal House, could and did have in- 
caleulable wealth.” 

The Finnish Government had given 
me credentials which I presented to 
the father in charge. He spoke to me 
in Russian. I. waved my arms and 
said, “Journalisti Ameriki, Ei Ruski, 
ei Suomi”, (“ei” being the closest I 
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At the Dying Monastery of Valamo 


By BERT VANZI 


Pictures from Globe Photos 


The chimes of Valamo are still rung, but save for 
a few peasants from nearby islands there is no 
one to answer their call. 
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could get to the Finnish “no”). He understood my paroxysms 
and produced a monk who spoke French and who had taught 


that language to “the sons of Grand 
Dukes during those good days of 
Russia.” He acted as my guide and, 
within his churchly limitations, en- 
lightener. “Before the revolution in 
Russia,” he said, “Valamo was a 
great monastery. Here came pilgrims 
from all the Empire to pay homage. 
Now none come and we grow poor.” 
The golden treasures, the ancient 
carvings and tapestries belied the as- 
serted poverty. One altar was made of 
silver and gold, pointed with gems of 
stupendous value. 

First we visited the bell tower 
where hang the bells the peals of 
which can be heard thirty miles away. 
From here could be seen the buildings 
and gardens of Valamo spread out 
like a fantasy of Byzantium. 

As all the monks seemed old I 


(Continued on page 62) 
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A RELIGIOUS PROCESSION AND THE DOMES OF V ALAMO 


The monks of Valamo still observe the rites and ceremonies of the Greek Orthodox Church 

with pious formality, though there are no pilgrims to observe them. At the left the monks 

may be seen in one of their lonely processions. At the right is a view of the white towers of} 

the monastery which was once the goal of so many Russian pilgrims. Valamo was founded 

in 992; at the time of the revolution it had become one of the wealthiest and most famous 
religious communities in Russia. 


GOLDEN ALTAR AND HERMIT’S CELL 


The old monk who inhabits the cell in the picture below keeps his mind fixed firmly on 

thoughts of death. The coffin serves as his bed; the skeleton painted on the coffin lid sym- 

bolizes the fate which awaits all worldly ambitions. On the walls of the cell hang holy pictures 

and photographs of brother monks long since dead. At the left is one of the monastery’s 

many. altars, decorated with gold and silver and studded with gems. One of the larger altars 
at Valamo has been valued at more than $200,000. 


BRIDGES THAT SPAN TIME AND TIDE 


How England’s Old Bridges Were Built—Following Legend and History Along the Highways— 
Gems of Medieval Masonry 


By CLAUDE FISHER 


\\p.T TAKES an American to appreciate England’s old 
bridges,” a friend of mine remarked. I suppose he was 
having a sly dig at the English, and I must confess a 

rather deserved one at that, for we have been none too kind 

to these servants that span both time and tide. 

Perhaps, we got many of them too cheaply, just as we have 
many another ancient monument. Curious, indeed, were the 
methods by which some of our bridges were erected. Very 
many of the most venerable bridges were given to us by the 
church and built by the monks and the members of religious 
houses and guilds of earlier days. 

One of the quaintest of these monastically built bridges is 
that by the beautiful ruins of Crowland Abbey in South Lin- 
colnshire, not very far from King’s Lynn. Crowland and Lynn, 
indeed, form an all-sufficient excuse for a journey to northwest 
Norfolk and southern Lincolnshire when you come to Britain. 
This Crowland Bridge has three approaches from three differ- 
ent directions. Just now, it bridges nothing except dry road, 
but stands as a witness that we do not allow all our old bridges 


to be removed or tumble down! On one approach there stands 
a life-size stone figure of St. Etheldreda, the great East Anglian 
saint, to whom the beautiful cathedral at Ely, in Cambridge- 
shire is dedicated, for she had a convent there. 

This custom of placing of an image on a bridge was common 
enough in earlier days. Either an image or a crucifix was 
essential for even the less religiously-minded looked askance 
at a bridge that had none. There were those, too, who felt that 
the presence of such sacred emblems would bar the passage of 
the devil who might otherwise use the bridge to cross the waters 
that would ordinarily have prevented his coming. 

Somehow or other, rivers were closely associated in the popu- 
lar mind of the past with the devil. When the good monks of 
Strata Florida built what is now known as The Devil’s Bridge, 
over the river Mynach, near Aberstwyth in Wales, they are little 
likely to have given it that name. But a legend has grown 
around its ancient piles. So superhuman must have been the 
difficulties connected with its building—it crosses great cataracts 
and a mighty chasm—that superstition attributed the work to 


THE TOWER BRIDGE AT LONDON 


Though the Tower Bridge is comparatively modern—it was opened in 1894—it already presents a somewhat quaint appearance as compared to 
the all-steel structures built in recent years. In the background is the famous Tower of London. 
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the devil himself. According to the legend, Megan Llandunach 
lost her only cow. She was amazed one day to see it grazing on 
the side of the chasm opposite to the one where she had teth- 
ered it. Intent on getting it back, she was pondering what to 
ao when she heard a human voice calling to her from the 
other side of the chasm, a voice that offered to throw across 
the chasm a bridge one hundred feet in length and three hun- 
dred feet above the cataract. Looking up, Megan saw a monk- 
ish figure, his brown cowl over his head and a rosary by his 
side. So Megan thanked her unknown benefactor and bade him 
do as he offered. 

“Just one thing before I begin,” the monkish figure called, 
promise me that the first living thing to cross the bridge shall 
be mine?” 

“I promise,” said the innocent Megan. 

Soon the bridge across the chasm was complete. 

“Now,” called the builder, “come along, Megan, you can 
fetch your old cow all right.” 

But Megan wasn’t in a hurry, for while the monkish figure 
worked his habit had caught the wind, and Megan had spotted 
a cloven hoof instead of a man’s foot. So, the legend con- 
tinues :-— 
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“In her pocket she fumbled, a crust out tumbled. 
She called her little black cur; 

The crust over she threw, the dog after it flew. 
Said she, ‘the dog’s yours, crafty Sir!’” 

Folklore this; relic, probably, of the days when men sacri- 
ficed animals and even humans to placate the devil and drive 
him far from their habitations. 

While this Devil’s Bridge cannot be as old as these primi- 
tive customs, there’s another bridge, its opposite in name, that 
may be. This is God’s Bridge, in Yorkshire, near Bowes. 
Whether its massive slabs fell into position or were placed 
there, no man knows. But that they fell there, that man, mere 
man, had “now’t ter do” with it, as they say in these parts, 
would seem possible. 

Equal in age, in all probability, are the bridges you can walk 
across in Devonshire, in Dartmoor and Exmoor, and at Wycol- 
lar, Lancashire. Very rough and massive they are, great granite 
slabs set on rough granite pillars placed amid stream. Just 
such a bridge is the clapper bridge, the old bridge that gives its 
name to Postbridge, in Dartmoor, not far from the famous 
Princetown Gaol, a tract of wild moorland with a charm all its 
own. And close to this old Postbridge, which you cross by 
mounting a step or two, is the New Postbridge, which like so 
many things in England isn’t new at all. It differs from the 
old in that it has a parapet and carries vehicles, but it is very 
old. 

The contrast between these crude bridges and the Boston 
Town Bridge, Lincolnshire, built in the Victorian era, beggars 
description. I would not have mentioned Boston Town Bridge 
here, did it not afford one of the finest views of Boston Stump, 
church tower of the Pilgrim Fathers’ town, so full of meaning 
for Americans. That “stump” is in a sense like a great dia- 
mond; there are so many positions from which you can admire 
its beauty. 

Boston Town Bridge, like some others, owes its birth to a 
tontine for £10,000, made by a hundred nominees who contrib- 
uted £100 each. One of these nominees, nominated in infancy, 
only died thirty years ago. She was ninety-two when she died 
and for years she drew an increasing amount as the other nom- 
inees died. When quite old, she sold her share for a small sum 
and for seven years after the purchaser’s death, his executors 
drew £700 a year. : 

The best known bridge built by means of a lottery, is, prob- 
ably, Westminster Bridge, near the Houses of Parliament and 
London’s County Hall. Until the middle of the eighteenth 
century there was not a single bridge across the Thames from 
London Bridge to Kingston. When you come Londonwards, if 
you find milestones bearing earlier dates than today’s bridge, 


RURAL BRIDGES 
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These three bridges are typical of the many venerable structures that cross Englan 
waterways. At the top is the eighteenth century bridge across the Ouse at Bedfoi 
In the center is the Dee Bridge at Chester, the most medieval of English tow 
Oldest of the trio is the packhorse bridge in the bottom picture built before t 
days of the stagecoach when few bridges for wheeled vehicles were provided 


the main roads. 


yet marked “ miles to Westminster Bridge,” you need not 
believe them. The Westminster Bridge to which they waved 
their wanderers on was the old Horseferry near today’s bridge, 
which has given its name to one of London’s best known streets. 
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The Pulteney Bridge at Bath, at the left, is one of the few bridges 
still standing in England with houses on it. Another bridge of the 
same type, though it dates from a much earlier period, is the High 
Bridge at Lincoln on the right. In the center is a view of Tintern 
Village through the disused span of a railway bridge. 


Of course, here and there, there are ferries still in England. 
For the most part their use is not necessary to progress, there 
generally being a road round, although it may cover an extra 
mile or so. Two ferries that save time, although that is not a 
thing I would ever encourage a visitor to Britain to save, for its 
bestowal brings rich reward in the English countryside, are the 
punt ferry from Bodenick to Fowey, in Cornwall, and the ferry 
across the Norfolk Broads, at Reedham. 

The Fowey ferry, although it bears people and cars, is pro- 
pelled by a single oar, while the Reedham Ferry, which could 
take a couple of busses, is of the old river bottom chain type, 
once common, the ferryman picking up the chain on a windlass 
and winding his craft across stream. 

I think it was Robert Louis Stevenson who thought leaning 
over a parapet of a bridge watching “the weeds and the quick 
fishes” and the view, the most delightful and restful of experi- 


ences. It is true of scores of bridges, and nowhere truer than 
it is on Warwick’s Bridge, over the river Avon, where Warwick 
Castle towers in medieval splendor. The bridge was one of 
many kept in repair by the old time guilds, in its case that of 
St. George and the Holy Cross. Ludlow Bridge beneath one of 
the finest ruined castles in England is another that owes its be- 
ing to such a guild, To see Ludlow Bridge and its neighboring 
castle at their best, you must walk up the hillside across the 
river and look down; it’s a dream of a view, but don’t miss en- 
tering the castle. It long defended the Welsh marches, the bor- 
derland between Wales and England. 

Paying tribute to the medieval guilds has taken me away 
from Warwick before I wanted to go, for while you are there- 
abouts you will naturally want to drive to Stratford-on-Avon. 
The birthplace of Shakespeare has a fine bridge, although not 


very ancient, and one that used to carry a chapel, as many an 


AT CHATSWORTH 


The bridge across the Derwent at Chatsworth harmonizes with the Palladian architecture of the impressive mansion built by William Cavendish 
in 1687. This beautiful estate comprises formal gardens with cascades and fountains and a deer park that is ten miles in circumference. 


Midland Railway 
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English bridge did. Some five, I think, still do, as we shall see. 
But while you are in this part of England, make a point of 
seeing Kenilworth, with its castle famed by Sir Walter Scott, 
and Leamington Spa. 

‘Leamington Spa always reminds me—I don’t know that it 
does anyone else—of Bath, a point I mention here because 
Bath has an eighteenth century bridge, Pulteney Bridge, with 
a row of houses built upon it. And that brings me back to 
Lincolnshire. Lincoln has the only ancient bridge I know in 
England that still has houses upon it, the High Bridge. It is 
something not to be missed. You will, if you go to Lincoln, 
almost equally certainly cross this very bridge, yet you will 
almost equally certainly miss it! So, as Lincoln is a city on no 
account to be missed, I would advise you to ask for the High 
Bridge, stop your car as near there as possible and walk down 
to the tow path of the Fossdyke, as they call the canal there. 
Then you will see the bridge as it should be seen. 

Lincoln’s High Bridge had its chapel once, as did old London 
Bridge its chapel of St. Thomas of Canterbury, along with its 
rows of houses. Across the many arches of old London Bridge 
countless pilgrims went with Chaucer and others to that blissful 
martyr’s shrine in Canterbury Cathedral. Incidentally, it is in- 
teresting to recall that on London Bridge the head of Blessed 
Thomas More—he will, with Blessed John Fisher, his friend 
be the world’s newest of Saints this May 1—was stuck on a pike 
after his execution four hundred years ago on Tower Hill. To- 
day the old Tower and newer Tower Bridge make picturesque 
companions, 

If you want to see bridge chapels today I shall have to com- 
mend you to Bradford-on-Avon, in Wiltshire, or nearer London, 
to St. Ives, in Huntingdonshire, to Derby, or to Wakesfield and 
Rotherham, in Yorkshire. Not that these chapels were all used 
in the same manner; some were chantry chapels, others just 
oratories. The best example is at Wakesfield, and is still used 
by the established church. 

While we are in Yorkshire let me tell you the story of Mis- 
tress Redmayne who lives on, albeit in stone, till this day in 
Redmayne Bridge at Linton-in-Craven in Yorkshire’s lovely 
Wharfedale. Feeling that the time had come when Linton folk 
should replace their old bridge, Redmayne offered to go halves 
on its cost if the local farmers would pay the other half. But 
the farmers thought they were in on a good thing and left the 
lady to pay the whole, if she should insist on the new bridge 
being built. Greater was their dismay as, on the opening 
day, one of their number drove his cart through the fine broad 
approach only to get stuck in the middle. Mistress Redmayne 
had had the last word; she had constructed the bridge with 
wide approaches but so narrow at the center that no farm 
wagon could cross—a two hundred years old monument of a 
woman’s last word! 

Bronté Bridge, near Haworth, is another Yorkshire bridge 
closely associated with the fair sex, in this case the famous 
Bronté sisters. Its single flag paving bore those famous sisters 
many a time to the moors they loved, the moors that inspired 
Emily Bronté’s “Wuthering Heights.” 

From Yorkshire it is no far journey into the Peak district 
of Derbyshire, or the hills and lakes of England’s Switzerland, 
the Lake District. “Garrulous, petulent beck; sinister, laugh- 
terless tarn,” William Watson calls the Lake District where the 
small stone bridges are today, probably, as they were when 
Druids and Romans and Vikings built them for service against 
waters rushing madly down the hillsides. 

And as you journey through the West Country, you will as- 
suredly travel the valley of the Wye with its Tintern Abbey 
ruins, and so arrive at Monmouth, where England boasts the 
last of her fortified gateways on the bridge that crosses the 
river Monnow, a thirteenth century precaution. 

Northwards again, although this time on the west, and not 
so far as the Lake District, Wales has many a fine bridge, one 
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In the upper picture is one of England’s most primitive bridges, mere slabs of sto 
set atop rough stone pillars in a Dartmoor stream. The second picture is the fifteen 


century bridge that leads to Stratford-on-Avon. 


picture is part of the famous Great North Road. The fourth picture shows the : 


The Wansford Bridge in the thi 
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Ives Bridge in Huntingdonshire which has one of the few remaining bridge chape 


of the most venerable being at Llangollen, home of the “Ladies 
of Llangollen.” Inigo Jones, too, has his bridge at Llanrwst, 
in North Wales, joining Carnarvonshire and Denbighshire, 
across the River Conway. 

Farther north still, in Cheshire, is the Roman bridge at 
Marple. At Chester is the famous bridge across the Dee, re- 
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BRIDGES OF WOOD AND STONE 


At the left is one of the old wooden field bridges still seen in Herefordshire which may be crossed by the herdsman but not by his cattle. At the 
right is another wooden bridge near the mill house at Flatford, the town where Constable, the landscape painter, lived for many years. In the 
center is the bridge at Ludlow with the ruined twelfth century castle in the background. 
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minder of the jolly miller who “cared for nobody, no, not he,’ 
and another kind of bridge, the Bridge of Sighs, on which the 
condemned, taking their last look on the world outside, passed 
to death. 

As we return through Wales we may glance at the timber 
and stone bridge that spans the Lledr Valley—more lovely than 
pronounceable!—or the Roman bridge at Bettws-Y-Coed, and, 
if we will, Telford’s Waterloo Bridge across the Conway which 
he built in 1815. 

These are but a fraction of the Welsh bridges, but we must 
move on. Hereford and Worcester Cathedrals you will find 
are seen at their best from the two bridges that bear them 
company. 

As you return Londonwards, you may, by way of contrast, 
note the Severn Railway Bridge, at Severn Bridge, where there 
is little else but its twenty-one graceful spans. In Gloucester- 
shire, you will find a small bridge at Kemble, and a still smaller 
trickle beneath it, that claim to be the River Thames and the 
first bridge to cross it! 

In Oxfordshire before you come from the west to Oxford 
with its Magdalen Bridge, you pass over one of England’s few 
remaining toll bridges, that at Swinford. Here you will be 
charged a copper or two as in the days not so far away when 
there was scarce a road that could be traveled without paying 


toll. 


After Oxford, as you come Londonwards by the river road, 
you will find Henley’s more or less modern bridge good to look 
upon, although, maybe, the age of the coaching inns here will 
commend themselves the more to you. 

While you are in London, your day journeys will likely take 
you into Sussex and Kent and Hampshire and Surrey; all have. 
bridges not to be ignored if you would appreciate this England 
of the ages. 

In Aylesford, near Maidstone, Kent has one of the oldest Eng- 
lish bridges, amid a setting well suited to it, a village where in 
455, Saxon Horsa and his men met King Vortigern and the 
Britons. The bridge was built somewhere between 1300 and 
1400 and still bears the main road traffic and bears it well. 

Here, in Kent, Rochester’s old cathedral and ancient castle 
still survive. But Rochester’s old bridge across the Medway has 
been replaced by ‘sterner stuff, which, if only because of the 
peculiar method of maintaining the old bridge, is a pity. Its 
nine arches were each maintained by different owners, except 
that the Archbishop of Canterbury had the doubtful honor of 
paying for two, the fifth and ninth arches. The King had the 
fourth, the Bishop of Rochester—at one time, the Blessed John 
Fisher, Saint to be—the first arch and the piers, while the other 
landlords were responsible for the remainder. 

Should you journey northwards from London you should see 

(Continued on page 52) 


The only fortified gateway bridge still standing in England crosses the Monnow at Monmouth. It is seen at the left and was built in the thirteenth 
century, At the right is the venerable Triangular Bridge at Crowland, built in 1380 and adorned with a statue of St. Ethelreda. In the center is 
the operator of the old chain ferry at Norfolk Broads. 
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MOUNTAIN PASTURES 


The encroachments of civilization have forced the range catilemen to take their herds far back into the mountains for summer pasture. Snow- 
fed streams provide moisture, even when rain fails, and plenty of grass is assured. 


CATTLE TRAILS IN THE HIGH ROCKIES 


Where the Herds Spend Their Summers—New Grazing Ground Near the Timber Line— 
At the Fall Roundup 


By DAVID LAVENDER 


HE last hard, bright stars were fading with the night into 
the gray, phantom light of dawn. A flush of crimson spread 
slowly across the banked clouds and down onto the sharp 
snout of Lone Cone Peak. The plaintive wail of a coyote rose 
trembling in the clear, cool air and then sobbed off to silence, 
silence broken only by the distant tinkling of the cavvey bells. 

The cook tucked a flour sack around his middle and bent 
over to light the fire in his open air “stove.” The flames 
crackled to life in their-shallow hole under the sooty Dutch 
ovens which hung from the pot rack. There was a clatter of 
pans and the soft thump of hands against dough. It meant 
sourdough biscuits, the cowboy’s staple item of diet. 

Behind the hills the wrangler was yelling at his horses. The 
rumble of hoofs grew louder. All at once, sharply silhouetted 
against the sunrise, the cavvey burst over the ridge at a thun- 
derous lope—thirty horses for six men and all of them tingling 


with devilment in the keen, invigorating air of the morning. 

One by one the punchers crawled out from under their tarps 
and reached for boots and spurs, the only articles of clothing 
they had taken off the night before. The cook bellowed, “She’s 
hot! Come an’ get ’er!” 

Breakfast; then the horses were roped and saddled. One of 
the ponies came unwound, bucked through the fire, sun-fished, 
and spilled its rider in the pots and pans beside the chuck 
wagon. The cook cussed. So did the cowboy. Someone 
caught his horse and led it back. This time he stayed with it. 

We strung the cattle out—nine hundred head of beef steers 
—and pointed them up the valley toward the splash of color 
crowning the peaks. They straggled in a dusty line more than a 
quarter of a mile long, bawling restlessly with the confusion 
that always marks the start of a drive. Another day on the 
trail rolled out before us. 
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Three days ago we had rounded up the first bunch of steers 
from their winter range. Two days more and we would have 
them at the boundaries of Montezuma National Forest. Here, 
in the shadows of the high Rockies, was their summer range, 
with the grass belly-deep on the aspen-covered ridges and in 
the spruce-filled basins. 

This moving of the cattle every summer from the desert low- 
lands to the high hills and then back again in the winter is 
one of the main jobs on a Colorado mountain ranch. It is 
hard work and not very convenient. There is bound to be 
some loss on the trail of course. But, now that the high-alti- 
tude bogey has been overcome, cattlemen swear that the moun- 
tains produce some of the finest beef raised. 

And one thing is always sure—grass! Unfailing snow-fed 
streams bubble at the foot of the peaks to provide summer mois- 
ture even when normal rainfall fails. Plenty of grass to fatten 
the cattle for fall shipment—that really means something, as 
any stockman in the plains region can now tell you. 

Yet the advantages of high-altitude grazing were overlooked 
for many years by the cattlemen. Why this should have been 
so is hard to say. Perhaps, as the pioneer ranchers pushed for- 
ward with the frontier across the Dakotas, Nebraska, and Kan- 
sas to meet the monster trail herds being driven northward from 
Texas to the roaring railroad towns of Abilene and Fort Dodge, 
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WATER AT TIMBER LINE 


A lake at timber line affords refreshment for this herd of high 

grazing cattle. When they are on the trail, the cattle are allowed 

to stop for an hour or two during the heat of the day for water 
and grazing. 
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there grew up the notion, unspoken, inarticulate even, that a 
cow was after all a natural-born plains “critter” and would 
not thrive in any other habitat. 

Whatever its source, this belief was so deep-rooted that when 
the open range, retreating fast, bumped hard against the 
Rockies, the stockmen went around them into the lower, less 
formidable rolling hills of Wyoming and New Mexico. To be 
sure, there were some who penetrated into the more open val- 
leys, and stock raising of a sort was carried on for years in 
the wide-flung parks which lie cupped between the higher 
mountain chains. : 

For the most part, however, the great grassy swales and hump- 
backed ridges just under timber line were disregarded. Cat- 
tlemen shook their heads if any one chanced to mention them. 
No, it was too high. The season was too short; steers wouldn’t 
have a chance to get over the effects of the long drive in before 
winter would run them out again. Besides, there were high- 
altitude diseases, and larkspur would kill them off like flies. 
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No, it just wouldn’t do for stock at all. It would not be safe. 

It was the omnipresent sheepman who first risked the un- 
known to dare test what fact, if any, lay behind these state- 
ments of “It just can’t be done.” The cattleman let him go— 
in fact he was glad to be rid of him and sincerely hoped he 
wouldn’t have a single sheep left to bring back. 

The sheepman did come back, however. And he brought 
with him fat herds of market-topping lambs. But what evi- 
dence is a “dirty, brainless damn sheep” to a cowpuncher. He 
still refused to believe the mountains could be a good place for 
cattle. é 

The strange part of it is that even the sheepherder didn’t 
realize the added potentialities of all this luxuriant grass upon 
which his woolly flocks feasted and fattened. For example, 
there is the case of Elk Park, an incredibly green, fertile basin 
whose grassy slopes swell upwards to timber line in the San 
Miguel Mountains of Colorado. 

Not so long ago we camped there in a rustling grove of quak- 
ing aspens which shaded a deep pool of a dancing trout stream. 
In the bark of one old patriarch was carved the following: 
“J. S. 8/8/01. Looking for lost sheep.” Sheep in Elk Park in 
1901. There are none there now. Today the cattle have 
crowded them out. But back at the turn of the century no 
cattleman in the state would have risked such an unheard-of 
piece of foolishness. 

That same day we met the J. S. of the aspen. The encounter 
was quite accidental. A sudden hard storm sent us scurrying 
for shelter into the summer cabin of the ranch which runs 
cattle in the Park. A grizzled puncher was frying meat for 
lunch. He cut a few extra pieces for us. 

We introduced ourselves. He told us his name was—well, 
let's say Jack Sullivan. Making conversation, I mentioned 
stumbling across the initials J. S. up-stream. 

He nodded. “They’re mine.” 

A cowboy herding sheep? It sounded strange. 

He grinned self-consciously. “A feller’ll do most anything 
if he’s hungry enough. Anyhow, I was just a long-legged kid 
an’ didn’t know no better.” 

Gradually as we talked about the Park the following story 
came out. He had been in charge of three bunches of sheep 
and their Mexican herders in there in the summer of 1901. 
Brought them in from Dolores way over Fish Creek Divide. 
Sure, he’d liked it. Pretty place. Good fishing. Fine grazing 
for the sheep. 


IN ROUGH COUNTRY 
Heavy windfalls of dead timber are often found on the way to the 


high benches just below the timber line. These regions offer diffi- 
culties for the cowboys but they are good grazing land for the cattle. 
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A ROUNDUP IN THE ROCKIES 


When fall comes the cattle are rounded up. The fattest are singled out for market; the others—cows, calves and the poorer steers—are strung 
out and headed back the trail to the winter grazing grounds. 


Cattle? No, he had never even thought about how they’d do. 

In fact he thought so little about it that he completely over- 
looked a golden opportunity to bring the first bunch of steers 
into the region. He was employed a few years later by a Utah 
outfit which wanted to move into Colorado, hoping to find 
ranges which didn’t burn dry every summer. Sullivan was their 
scout. He finally located them on the scrub-pine benches of 
the Yellow Jacket country: Those ranges burned up too. The 
outfit finally had to move again, this time well up into the 
mountains. 

Meanwhile Sullivan kept knocking around from place to place 
as all cowpunchers do. When the company which now runs in 
Elk Park decided to take a fling at it, they wanted a man who 
knew the section. They hired Sullivan. And so it ended that 
cattle took him where he himself years before might have 
taken cattle. 

Now the cattle had come to the mountains to stay. It was 
inevitable that they should. Not only was there fine grazing, 
ideally suited to putting on firm, hard flesh; in addition, there 
was room. And the live-stock industry, at least that part of it 
used to the old ways, was finding itself sorely pressed for space 
in which to move around. 

Farmers were pre-empting the more fertile parts of the 
plains. Quick to take advantage of the Homestead Acts, 
“Squatters” (as the ranchers disaffectionately called them) were 
swarming in and filing on the choicest sections, fencing off 
water holes, and setting up hitherto unknown claims of owner- 
ship over grassy ridges. The open range was dwindling. The 
great beef herds were on their never-ending retreat before the 


relentless advance of the frontier. Land was becoming precious. 

There are, of course, wide tracts of unfenced land still re- 
maining, but the area is nothing like it used to be and a large 
part of that still open is so arid as to be unfit for even grazing 
purposes. With the settlers crowding in upon him, the rancher 
had to go some place—some place where the land was unsuited 
for farming; some place where he could be protected from the 
homesteader. 

The mountains opened their tumbling valleys to him. The 
hills were too steep for the plow. And the United States Gov- 
ernment, following Theodore Roosevelt’s program of Conserva- 
tion of Natural Resources, had set up throughout the Rockies 
vast areas of National Forest whose teeming acres were closed 
to homesteading. Here was a haven at last. Into the high 
hills went the cowboy, singing his age-old songs to the plod- 
ding white-faces, 

And the mountains will continue to be a haven as long as 
the forests remain. Here there is room for everybody, with no 
squabbling over who has the rights to any particular spot. 
The government issues grazing permits impartially, according 
to the nature of the land and the capacity each applicant has 
to make use of it. The only requirements are the ownership 
of a certain amount of stock and land outside the forest. 

There are no range wars here; no over-grazing with the 
devastating results of soil-erosion which have laid waste so 
much of our land, especially in the Southwest. Besides guaran- 
teeing safe water-sheds and future timber reserves, the National 
Forests furnish the cattlemen—and the sheepmen, too—a place 
where they can get right down to the business at hand; namely, 
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raising their stock without the burdensome necessity of worry- 
ing over a hundred outside annoyances. As long as this con- 
dition exists, there will be plenty of cowboys who won't have 
to join up with a rodeo or go to Hollywood to make a living. 

The allotment of grazing lands in the forests has even gone 
far to allay the bitter:rancour which formerly burned ‘between 
the sheepmen and cattlemen. The equitable division means 
that no longer does one covet the land of the other. For the 
sheep have their range too, higher even than that of the cattle, 
at the fingers of timber line and on up, where they can crop 
the hardy grasses which flourish two miles above sea level. 

Necessity having forced the rancher into the very same high 
country where he might have gone of his own volition years 
before, he has been quick to seize upon and overcome the few 
obstacles which stand in the way of complete success. First, 
of course, there is the problem of moving the cattle in each 
summer. 

This isn’t very hard, however, for the men are used to making 
long drives anyhow, It is just a little more complicated and 
calls for a little more watchfulness. The bunch has to be strung 
out farther, so it will keep to the steep, twisting trails without 
several head straying off to the sides. There is harder riding, 
plunging up and down precipitous hillsides, crashing through 
brush and scraping knees on tree trunks while pursuing some 
refractory and homeward bound yearling which can’t forget the 
lowlands and his ma. Big drives are impractical, of course; 
and so when the trail herd gets to the jumping off place, it 
has to be split into small bunches of a few hundred head or 
so and taken through that way. A part of the day’s work, 
no more, and quickly mastered. 

Something requiring more scientific attention was the control 
of brisket disease which cropped out in the high altitudes and 
for a time threatened to be dangerous. But the stockmen 
probably figured that brisket disease was better than a “squat- 
ter” any day. So they stayed where they were and learned 
how to breed up resistance to it. Today it is almost gone, and 
when a case does crop up, the afflicted animal is shooed back 
to the lowlands where it generally recovers. 

Then there is “poison” to beat. This is the common deroga- 
tory name applied indiscriminately to both monkshood and 
larkspur, those gorgeous cousins of the buttercup family whose 
spectacular blue flowers top stalks rising, in some parts of the 
Rockies, to a height of eight feet. This “poison” danger is 
obviated to a large extent by bringing the cattle up to the 
summer ranges late in June. The snow has melted by this 
time, and the ground is drying fast, making it difficult to pull 
anything up by the roots. Also the plants are now big enough 
for the cattle to “sort them out” and avoid the deadly ones as 
they graze. 

Once on the forest, the normal routine of the ranch goes on 
unbroken. The summer is the ideal time on a cattle ranch, 
and the mountains are the ideal place in which to spend it. 
One cowboy is generally all that is needed to keep an eye on 
the stock, and this doesn’t fill all his time. It is nothing un- 
usual, as you wander through the soft verdure of the forests, to 
top a ridge and see below you, tied to a tree, an empty-saddled 
horse. Then, if you look up and down the creek, you’ll find 
the puncher. Maybe he’ll just be “resting.” But more likely 
he’ll be fishing, using a pole cut from a willow thicket and the 
short length of line these mountain men always have wound 
around their hats. He knows his steers are safe and will prob- 
ably fare better if he doesn’t disturb them. 

Of course there is more to do than just sit around and 
watch the cattle get fat. There is rock salt to pack out on the 
back of a patient, ancient horse, which, as a reward for years 
of service faithfully given, has been pensioned off to the high 
grass lands and is used only for occasional work such as this. 
This salt goes to places carefully designated by the forest ranger. 
You can spot them miles away, for they are generally located 
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Orr, McCafferty and Tolman 
LIFE ON THE RANGE 


There is plenty of variety and excitement in the cattleman’s life on 

the upper ranges. In the upper picture boys at one of the ranches 

are trying to flank an unruly calf. The two men in the center picture 

are having better luck with another husky calf which they are going 

to brand. Sometimes several hundred head are branded in a single 

day. In the bottom picture the cowboys are having their mid-day 
meal at the chuck wagon. 


in some open swale where countless cattle coming in to lick 

the salt have trampled out the grass and left the ground bare 

in an almost symmetrical circle thirty yards or more in di- 

ameter. pe. 
(Continued on page 58) 


INVITATIONS TO A 
EUROPEAN JOURNEY 


The Camera Celebrates the Older Europe 
and the New 


These two old landmarks at Outward Mills, Surrey, are typical 
examples of a picturesque but fast disappearing feature of the 
English countryside. This is especially true in Surrey which is 
gradually becoming a vast suburb of London. The modern 
house at the left contrasts strangely with the old windmills. 


“Trooping the Color” is one of the most brilliant ceremonies in 

a city which delights in pageantry. It is held each year on the 

King’s birthday and the famous Horse Guards are led by the 

King himself on a royal charger. This picture shows them as 

they enter the Mall from the Parade Ground. On the right is 
St. James’ Park. 


The Mussolini Forum in Rome (above) is built in strictly classical style and is adorned with marble statues. 


At one end is 


the Fascist University for Physical Culture, in front of which is a series of wrestling figures in bronze. The three reproduced 
at the top of the page show how finely this modern work contrasts with the ancient. 


The Ponte delle Guglie on the Cannaregio leads to the 
old Ghetto. 


There is no escaping the charm of this 
romantic city of Venice whether you step 
into an elaborately carved gondola under 
a wisteria covered pergola on the Grand 
Canal or drift lazily about the Bacino Di 
San Marco (left) or live in one of the 
many lovely old houses with their un- 
expected gardens and wrought iron win- 
dow balconies which grace the peaceful 
side canals. 


One of the 


many lions of St. Mark guards this section 0 
the Grand Canal 


The visitor to Italy today will not only be amazed 
at the new roads and modern public buildings 
which have been built in the last decade but will 
find that new villages have seemingly sprung up 
over night. Of these, Littoria on the reclaimed 
Pontine marshes outside Rome is perhaps the 
most famous. In these two groups of pictures are 
some examples of the types of public buildings 
which are arising all over Italy today, whether in 
ancient towns or new. The second picture from 
the left (above) is the Post and Telegraph office in 
Littoria; the clock tower in the third picture over- 
looks the fountain in Victory Square in the ancient 
city of Brescia. 


Two views of the Post and Telegraph Building 
at Littoria show the unusual windows which this 
building possesses (top center and second from 
left above). The picture on the extreme right 
above shows in detail the Fascist: emblem which 
is used as a decoration on this building—the fasces 
of the Romans from which the party takes its 
name. The third picture from the right shows 
the facade of the City Hall in Littoria with 
its clock tower resembling that in Brescia. 
The imposing entrance to the Bus Terminal at 
Littoria is seen at the bottom of the center group 
of pictures. Two views of the National Insurance 
Building at Brescia complete this group of modern 
Italian buildings. 


Precipitous cliffs come down to the water’s edge 

at Torbole (below) on Lake Garda. Beyond them 

lie the Dolomites but the ruggedness of the hill- 

sides is softened by the green of olive groves 

while Lombardy poplars and cypress trees line 
the streets of the litile village. 


Collection P. L. M. Collection P. L. M. 


GORGES DE LA VERNAISON CHAMONIX-MONT BLANC 
Pont-en-Royans, at the confluence of the Vernaison and the Bourne, needs Beyond the village of Chamonix rises the Montanvert and in the back- 
no other charm to lure the wayfarer than the incomparable beauty of its ground the Aiguille du Dru. Between them is the Mer de Glace, made 
setting. Pont-en-Royans is but a short excursion from Grenoble. unforgettable for every student of beginner’s French by Le Voyage de 


M. Perrichon. 


THE CHATEAU OF CHINON 


From the Vienne, the three parts of the Chateau of Chinon may be clearly distinguished: 

the Chateau of St. Georges, built by Henry II of England and in which he died; the Chateau 

du Milieu, built on the foundations of an old Roman fort; and the Chateau du Coudray in 
ra which Joan of Arc stayed when she came to urge Charles VII to the relief of Orléans. 


Auclair-Melot 


The strong Celtic cast in the features of this 
Breton couple will remind even the most 
casual observer of the common origin of the 
inhabitants of Brittany and the islands of Aran. 


All sorts of boats tie up at the port of Nice 

(right) from swanky cabin cruisers to pictur- 

esque brigantines and cargo vessels unloading 
their burden. 


Collection P. L. M. 


: The Porte St. Andre, restored by Viollet-le- 
Entrevaux (below) in the Basses Alpes retains : Duc, is practically all there is left of the old 


Roman fortifications which surrounded Autun 


its seventeenth century walls and drawbridge 
when it was a flourishing town of the Roman 


and is still entered by one gate only through ( 
which no carriages are allowed to pass. . Q { Empire. 
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Bourbon Lancy (above), like Autun, is also 

in the Morvan and was famous during Roman 

times for its thermal springs which are still 
efficacious in curing rheumatism. 


Wehr. 

A SWISS FJORD 
The road from Brunnen to Fliielen, called the Axenstrasse, follou 
the east bank of Lake Uri, a fjord in the heart of the limeston 
mountains which surround this most picturesque part of Lah 


Lucerne. It is cut through the solid rock at times, as in th 
picture. 


ALPINE VILLAGE 


Andermatt, just north of the St. Gotthard pass, boasts of a 
artillery training camp and the little church of St. Columba 
which is mentioned as early as 766. The village itself possesse 

facilities for both summer and winter sports. 


The spire of this typical Swiss church rises 

against the imposing background of Altels, 

Balmhorn and Doldenhorn which frame the 

little village of Frutigen on the Lotschberg 
railway. 


The ancient Kapell Bridge in Lucerne leads to 
the Chapel of St. Peter with its round spire. 
Beside the bridge is an octagonal water tower 
which was used as a prison in the Middle Ages 
and now contains the municipal archives. 


Schneider 


The harbor of Geneva is justly famed for its 
beauty and its memorable vista of Mont Blanc 
which is seen in its proper perspective from 
the Quai du Mont Blanc where this picture 
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Two days of sheltered travel down the St. Lawrence... 
picturesque shores for one-third of your trip to Europe. 
Fun starts right away . . . sports, dances, talkies, good 
meals, new friends! Isn't that a pleasant way to go? 
Frequent sailings...from Québec on the fast, luxurious 
Empress of Britain or Empress of Australia... from 


FUN BEGINS 1000 MILES INLAND 


Montreal on the moderately-priced Duchesses or the 
low-cost, comfortable Mont ships. Get travel-time map 
and bulletin of all-expense tours, ships’ plans, and fare 
schedules from YOUR OWN TRAVEL AGENT OF Canadian 
Pacific. New York, Boston, Chicago, San Francisco, 
Montreal, 32 other cities in United States and Canada. 


GASCONY 


“vrtes 


Plumed hat in hand, d’Artagnan sweeps you an invitation to 
his mad and mirthful country... Marguerite of Navarre, her 
scholars and poets around her, smiles welcome to a corner 
of France where you can play, paint, study, write, worship, 
or climb mountains ~ Toulouse, rose-red city of trouba- 
dours and students... Pau holds memories of Marguerite’s 
brilliant court, where Henry IV’s Chateau still fronts the 
enormous rampart of the Pyretiees... and in the neighboring 
valleys are villages older than the Crusades... Auch, ancient 
capitol of Gascony, dates back to Gallo-Roman times, with 
footnotes from every century since... Tarbes, the birthplace 
of Marshall Foch... Superbagneres, eagle’s nest in the blue, 
looks down 4,000 feet on the huddled roofs of Luchon w 
Lourdes of the miracles ... Cauterets, sleek watering place... 
Bareges, Bagneres de Bigorre of the haut monde... every- 
where snowy peaks, torrents, vast cirques of stony grandeur 
and colossal height, spangled with waterfalls... the Cote 
d’Argent offers such charming little resorts as Mimizan and 
Hossegor, with Arcachon, queen of beaches, set between 
sombre forest and tumbling sea...the Basque Coast gives 
you Biarritz the beautiful, Saint-Jean-de-Luz with its Spanish 
atmosphere and Hendaye for golf w Your local Travel 
Agent will furnish you tickets and plan a trip as you like it. 


THE RAILWAYS OF 


FRANCE 


610 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 


SPEND YOUR VACATION, 
THIS YEAR 


IN 


Even the tiniest tots are dressed in 
the styles of long ago when 
Klosters in the Grisons, 
Switzerland, celebrates 


its annual costumes 


OF sears this enchanting land is closer to 

you than ever. Reduced prices——railway 
fares are down as much as 45%—permit you 
to travel through the Alps economically and 
with every modern comfort. Luxurious hotels 
and modest pensions offer hospitality at attrac- 
tive figures. Mountain climbing, every conceiv- 


able sport, noted spas, health, history and quaint 


AT NEW LOW PRICES 


festival. 


customs make this the trip of a lifetime. In- 
clude in your tour such high spots as Lugano- 
Locarno, Lucerne and its Lake District, Zurich, 
Loetschberg, Bernese Oberland, Interlaken, 
Jungfraujoch, Berne, Thun, Gstaad, Montreaux, 
Zermatt-Gornergrat, Furka-Oberalp, Lausanne- 
Ouchy, and Geneva. See your travel agent or 


write us for full information. Ask for booklet 5. 


SWISS FEDERAL RAILROADS, 475 Fifth Ave., New York City 


ee Great Britain in 
Silver Jubilee Year 


UNARD WuiITE Star makes it easy... 
C and economical! ... with a program 
of All-Inclusive Jubilee Tours of any length 
you want, amazingly priced. Of course, any 
ship of this largest fleet on the Atlantic 
will take you to England ... will land you 
in the midst of its pomp and pageantry, 
its joyous carnival spirit. But these tours 
are specially designed to give you the most 
in the shortest time. 

A 25-day tour that sails in the Aquitania 
June 6, for instance, includes the impressive 


” 


CUNARD WHITE STAR LINE 


Empire Jubilee Service at Canterbury 
Cathedral . . . also two other excursions 
during the 9 days in and around London 
... and Tourist Class at sea... all for 
$294. And you’re there in time for the 
Aldershot Tattoo, for the Royal Ascot races! 

Another tour of 33 days sailing in the 
Franconia from New York June 28, from 
Boston June 29, features the great Naval 
Review by the King at Spithead . . . in- 
cludes also sightseeing in London and the 


Shakespeare Country excursion . . . Tourist 


Class at sea... for $329, A 6-day all-ex- 
pense extension to Paris costs but $61 more. 
Your local travel agent knows these tours 
... knows, too, why Cunard White Star and 
associated lines have for 12 successive years 
carried more passengers to and from Europe 
than any other line or group of lines. Plan 
with him your Jubilee vaca- 
tion...now. Or address 
Cunard White Star 
Line, 25 Broad- 


way, New York. 
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EE something besides SEA on your way to Europe! Enter through the scenic gateway © 
of the Mediterranean and enjoy fascinating extra ports en route. All Italian Line ships ~ 
offer Lido luxuries, renowned cuisine and service . . . plus special features. REX, fastest liner © 
afloat; the gyro-stabilized Conte di SAVOIA; the luxury liner ROMA; the Cosulich liners 
SATURNIA and VULCANIA with their famous private verandah suites; and the de | 
luxe Conte GRANDE .. . a fleet that gives you a thousand miles of extra cruising east of 
Gibraltar at no extra cost! 


@® IT. AL‘ WA. Now Papeee 


Write fer literature to LOCAL TOURIST AGENT or our nearest office.—New York: 1 State Street; Philadelphia: 1601 Walnut Street; 

Boston: 86 Arlington Street: Cleveland: 944 Arc.tde, Union Trust Building; Chicago: 333 North Michigan Ave.; San Francesco: 386 Post 

Street; New Orleans: 1806 American Bank Buzlding; Montreal: Architect Building, 1133 Beaver Hall Hill; Toronto: 159 Bay Street. 
Rockefeller Center, Palozzo d'Italia, 626 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


BLIDO DICK ROUTE. 


TO LUROPI 


A PATROL ON THE NORTHWEST FRONTIER 


Paramount 


The famous Bengal Lancers are the most efficient native fighting force in India. They are all picked men, highly skilled in horsemanship, in the 
use of the lance and the rifle and in all forms of military strategy. 


The camel drivers who conduct the cara- 
vans through the Khyber Pass are mem- 
bers of a tribe of Afghan traders who 
have managed the commerce between 
India and Afghanistan for generations. 


NDIA’S LANCERS are a colorful organization composed ot 
native recruits from all parts of the country, including both 
Mohammedans and Hindus. Among the most interesting of 

these soldiers are the famous Sikhs. All wear beards which are 
held in small nets that draw the hair close to their faces. Their 
long, well oiled locks are. usually knotted up on the backs of 
their heads and attached to the strings of their beard nets by 
a small, sharp dagger. They all wear thin, iron bracelets. 
Their religion forbids them to touch tobacco. I remember 
one incident when a member of our party asked one of these 
Sikh Lancers to hand her a cigarette case. Naturally, he didn’t 
know what the item was when he picked it up. When he saw 
the contents, however, he dropped the box in the dust as though 


GUARDIANS OF 
INDIA'S FRONTIER 


With the Famous Sikh Lancers—Filming 
the Caravans in the Khyber Pass 


By REX WIMPY 


This warrior is one of the rebellious 
Afridi tribesmen who have caused the 
British so much trouble on the north- 
west frontier of India. They are excel- 
lent rifle shots and fearless guerillas. 


it were ared hot coal. Then he walked away in high indignation. 
The Lancers are extremely proud of their work. Most of 
them have been in the troop all of their mature lives, and many 
are sons of soldiers and even sons and grandsons of Lancers. 
The Lancers are marvelous horsemen. Their horses are as- 
toundingly beautiful animals which look like big English hunt- 
ers. Most of the fighting in which the Lancers engage is on 
rough, rocky ground and their horses must be kept in perfect 
condition both for the safety of the rider and the welfare of 
the animal. Each horse carries, besides the rider, ninety pounds 
of equipment when out on a march. This includes blankets, 
mess kits, sword, lance, gun and other items. The Lancers 
carry their swords at one side of their saddles; their rifles are 
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A NATIVE RIFLE FACTORY 


The Afridi tribesmen have difficulty in securing enough arms and 

ammunition with which to carry on their warfare. Many of their 

weapons are made by their own craftsmen, one of whom is seen here 
fitting a newly made rifle barrel to its wooden stock. 


swung at the other. Their lances rest in special holders. The 
lance is a dangerous weapon and one frequently used. It is 
eight feet long, made of hard bamboo with a sharp, steel head 
and a metal butt much like the ends of the ancient jousting 
lances. In the middle is a leather sling by which the Lancer 
holds his weapon upright when riding. When the enemy is in 
retreat the lance is used with deadly effectiveness. The Lancers 
can ride through the scattered ranks of a fleeing army at break- 
neck speed, slaying the fugitives with astonishing rapidity and 
dexterity. 


The training which the Lancers undergo with this weapon 
shows how they acquire their extraordinary skill. One of their 
marksmanship tricks is called “tent pegging.” A small, pine 
stake, about two inches wide, is stuck into the ground so that 
it rises about five inches above the ground. This, you must 
realize, is an extremely small target. Practice usually is done 
by quartets, with the four pegs several yards apart on a line. 
Four Lancers then start from a point about two hundred yards 
away and dash at top speed toward the pegs. The horses careen 
madly in this terrific burst of speed. As the Lancers near the 
pegs, they bend forward, transfix the stakes with their lances 
and, with a wild cry, throw them high into the air. The Lancers 
do the same feat at night with small candles flickering on the 
stakes to give the sole illumination. I have watched Lancers 
at tent-pegging many times and only once have I seen one of 
them miss his mark. 

The Lancers also have another intricate and startling drill. 
Singly, they start at a mad gallop through a veritable maze of 
targets, the course resembling America’s recent miniature golf 
layouts. Dummies are placed throughout this course, some high 
up as though on a horse, others at the sides, some in front at a 
low position. As the Lancer rides, he thrusts his spear into the 
various targets, often wheeling in his saddle to make a back- 
ward drive and then turning about to attack the next target. 
Here and there, his horse must jump a barrier with targets 
just beyond. 

The Lancers are so skilled at marksmanship that they rarely 
ever miss a dummy. But they must train specially to withdraw 
the lance after a hit is once made. It is obvious what might 
happen to a Lancer whose weapon stuck in an enemy and either 
dragged him from his mount or twisted the spear from his 
hands. 

The Lancers are primarily soidiers and, when not fighting 
tribesmen, they are continually drilling ... drilling. . . drilling. 

The British soldiers follow an equally rigid program. 
Throughout one night in Kohat I could hear airplanes zooming 
down onto the field near the cantonment. Night landing was 
being practiced in earnest. The young lieutenants went up 
time after time and came down to earth by the inadequate light 
furnished by a huge bonfire. The following day, one of the 
young officers who had been practicing told me that he had 
been forced to make thirty-two landings that night before his 
commander was satisfied of his perfection. 


LANCERS ON PARADE 


Since the world war, military problems in India have grown more complex. On the northwest frontier the dissident tribes have obtained pos- 
session of large quantities of arms and their fighters number more than 100,000. Increasing unrest in a population of over three hundred million 
people of antagonistic races and religions adds other difficulties. In the maintenance of internal order, the Bengal Lancers play an important part. 


THE KHYBER PASS 


The Khyber Pass is the gateway to northwestern India. This famous highway, perhaps the most historic pass in Asia, winds its way through a 

desolate mountainous land inhabited by warlike Afridi tribesmen. To protect the caravans that move through the Khyber from Kabul to Peshawar, 

England has erected a series of fortresses at stragetic points along the route. In this picture several of those forts may be seen as well as one 
of the camel caravans. 


Life in the army along the frontier is arduous. Added to the 
never ending skirmishes and drills is the bitter cold in the win- 
ter and the intense heat in the summer. Scattered throughout 
this country are tiny buildings, bearing a huge sign “Heat 
Stroke Station.” So frequent are such mishaps that these first 
aid places for stricken men must be maintained. Officers are 
forbidden to drink ice-water. The shock to the stomach during 
the day might well prove fatal. 

From the station of the Lancers at Kohat, we journeyed to 
Peshawar, near the Khyber Pass, for word came that the first 
caravans soon would come through, the weather having begun 
to be bearable. As we journeyed to Peshawar, we learned that 
the last of the pending treaties with the Afridi tribesmen had 
been made. Ever since an attack the year before, peace negoti- 
ations had continued until only one tribe was still at war with 
the army. This trouble had continued over a small sector. At 
last, the natives agreed to abandon their fighting. 

“This treaty will stop your worries here, I suppose,” I re- 
marked to one of the officers. 

“The only difference now is our soldiers must wait until the 
tribesmen shoot at us before we can fire,” he replied. “Before 
the treaty, we could shoot at the warring natives on sight.” 

When news finally came that the first caravan of the year had 
started its journey from the gates of Afghanistan through Khy- 
ber Pass to Peshawar, we went forth to meet them and arrange 
to take moving pictures. 

The Pass has been regarded as a great trade-route since the 
earliest times and the traffic is still considerable. The journey 
through the Pass now may be made by railway over an intricate 
course which winds around through this mountainous country, 
a masterful piece of engineering. The road branches in many 


places to permit motor traffic, but we were interested in the 
route taken by the caravans, so gave little attention to these 
other features. 
The caravans are operated by a tribe of Afghan traders, the 
Kochi. For generations when not fighting off robbers and war- 
’ (Continued on page 59) 


Continual vigilance is necessary to protect the northwest frontier of 

India and the Khyber Pass from the raids of the Afridi tribesmen. 

In addition to. rifle thieving and horse stealing, the Afridis often 

raid the villages. of the plains for livestock or to kidnap rich Hindu 
merchants whom they hold for ransoms. 
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HAULING IN THE NETS AT ISCHIA 


= 


The capital of the Island of Ischia consists of a row of picturesque white houses stretching for about a mile along the shore line. Like its more 
famous neighbor, Capri, Ischia lies near the city of Naples. Most of. its inhabitants are engaged in the culture of thé vine, and to a certain 
extent, in fishing. 


ISCHIA—AN UNDISCOVERED PARADISE 


Capri’s Unsung Rival in the Gulf of Naples 


By GEOFFREY BRET HARTE 


SCHIA is one of the most beautiful islands in the Mediter- 
ranean. Yet despite the fact that it lies in the Bay of 
Naples—the goal of so many tourists—Ischia is completely 

unspoiled and almost unknown to Americans. 

Set in a sea of sparkling blue, Ischia is an island of golden 
sands and green fertile hills, dotted with picturesque villages. 
Its inhabitants are fishermen and wine-growers, simple people 
who have not yet learned the lucrative trade of living off 
foreigners. Hard-working, smiling and hospitable, they wel- 
come the few people who have strayed to their island. They 
are proud of its beauty and fail to understand why it is so 
little known. 

Ischia has a great historic past. Legend has it that Ulysses, 
lured by the charms of Nausicaa, dallied here for seven years 
on his way home to his all too patient wife, Penelope. In 
remote antiquity the island was occupied by the Phoenicians 
and the Greeks; and at one 
time during the Roman era it 
was the private property of 
the Emperor Augustus who 
gave it to the state in exchange 
for Capri. At the time of the 
Renaissance, its ancient castle, 
crowning a solitary rock joined 
to the island by a narrow 
causeway, boasted as its mis- 
tress the most illustrious 
woman of the age, Vittoria 
Colonna, poetess and patron 
of Michelangelo. In more 
recent times such famous and 
widely different men as La- 
martine, Ibsen and Renan have 
lived on the island which only 
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fifty years ago was much better known to travelers than Capri. 

More than eleven times the size of the latter, Ischia has 
several towns and innumerable villages scattered over it, but 
the most beautiful and most easily accessible regions are near 
the old town which gives its name to the island and is the 
first calling place of the boat from Naples. Here, under the 
shadow of the magnificent ruined castle, passengers alight into 
fishermen’s boats that row swiftly ashore. 

Those who prefer to land direct can stay on board until the 
ship reaches Porto d’Ischia, the next stop. This is one of the 
most picturesque harbors of the Mediterranean. Almost an in- 
land lake, completely encircled by hills, it is hidden from view 
until the boat has passed its narrow entrance. Once the second 
crater of the extinct volcano that dominates the island, it was 
excavated for its present purpose under the orders of the last 
king of Naples, the work being done by convicts in return for 


their liberty. 


. Here is local color unmarred 


The old Castello di Gerone stands on a lofty, rocky island connected 

with the land by a stone causeway. Here Vittoria Colonna, the most 

famous poetess of the Renaissance and the friend of Michelangelo, 

held her brilliant court in the sixteenth century. Today the castle is 
a deserted but impressive ruin. oil 


by sophistication. The little 
quay teems with activity. Sail- 
ing ships are being loaded with 
and wine for various 
Mediterranean ports; donkeys 
saddled with wine-barrels go 
clattering past, led by bare- 
footed bronzed youths who 
run along beside them, shout- 
ing and cracking their whips 
in the air. Women carrying 
baskets of fruit on their heads 
and swarthy men _ wearing 
bright scarfs as a protection 
against the sun _ contribute 
their share to the scene. 


OVERLOOKING THE ISLAND’S HARBOR 


Porto d’Ischia is the only harbor on the island and one of the most beautiful harbors in the Mediterranean. It was once the crater of an extinct 
volcano and was excavated by order of the last king of Naples. 


The towns of Ischia and Porto d’Ischia are very close to 
each other, joined by pine woods and a succession of beaches, 
back of which runs a road. You can stay at Porto d’Ischia 
in one of the pink, blue or white albergi clustering around the 
harbor, or taking a carozza, a long line of which awaits the 
arrival of each boat, you can drive clattering at a great speed 
over the cobbled pavement to Ischia. 

If you come in the spring or in the fall, the best times of 
the year, you will in all probability find yourselves the only 
guests, and will be offered a choice of all that the island has 
to offer in the culinary line, delicious fish fresh from the nets 
hauled in twice a day, almost under your windows; an abun- 
dance of island grown vegetables and fruit. Your meals will 
be served under a vine-clad pergola and your morning break- 
fast will be brought up to you on your private terrace that 
commands a wonderful view of the Bay of Naples. 

If you are a man of leisure and have time to stay in Ischia, 
you should look for a little villa nestling in the pine woods by 
the sea. This is indeed the ideal arrangement and the most eco- 
nomical, and it will open amazing, amusing and wholly charm- 


ing vistas of island life which would otherwise escape you. 

If you do not take a villa, a week or two at some little inn 
will enable you to see much of the island’s beauty. You can 
explore the ancient castle approached through a tunnel hewn 
out of the rock. You can make the ascent of the Monte 
Epomeo, the now extinct but once terrible volcano. It is 
really very easy as you can drive up to within a short climb 
of the summit.) A hermit who lives there all the year round 
will offer you a glass of wine to refresh you. The panorama 
that awaits you is indeed worth the expedition, for it is one 
of the finest in the Mediterranean, sweeping from horizon to 
horizon, embracing the whole of the Gulf of Naples and all 
the neighboring islands jutting from the sea of indigo blue. 

For seven centuries the Epomeo has been extinct but the 
quantity of lava to be found all over the island bears witness 
to the fierceness of its last eruption. Although the mountain 
is now silent, the interior of the island is seething with hid- 
den volcanic forces that manifest themselves in many weird 
ways. Underlying the region of Porto d’Ischia are huge 


(Continued on page 56) 


THE WHITE TOWN OF FORIO 


he little town of Forio with its white church and old tower overlooking the sea is famous for its mineral springs and for its red wine. 


THE HOME OF ENGLAND’S SOVEREIGN 


Buckingham Palace derives its name from a Duke of Buckingham who erected a mansion here that was later purchased by George III. Queen 
Victoria made Buckingham her home, and Edward VII was born and died here. The facade was remodelled in 1913. 


WITH THE KING AT BUCKINGHAM PALACE 


By ARTHUR NETTLETON 


EW travelers visit London without seeing Buckingham Pal- 

ace. During every hour of the waking day, sightseers cluster 

at the surrounding palings, intent upon glimpsing as much 
of the building as possible, and cameras are trained upon the 
facade by the score. 

Yet to how many such visitors is the interior of the palace 
other than a mystery? What lies behind the central arch op- 
posite the main gateway? In what kind of atmosphere has the 
British Sovereign lived during the twenty-five years of his 
reign? What treasures does the palace contain, and what goes 
on inside? 

A traveler privileged to peep into this important royal home 
and to tour its rooms would find that there are more than two 
hundred of them. They include ten large apartments for the 
use of King George, a similar number of private rooms for 
Queen Mary, thirty reception rooms, a suite for royal visitors 
and thirty state apartments. 

If you were commanded to meet King George or Queen Mary 
in the private apartments, the visitors’ book (a volume that 
autograph collectors would give a fortune to possess) would 
await your signature immediately upon your arrival. 

Then a short walk towards the state apartments on the first 
floor would be made—along corridors with elegant cream walls 
and thick red carpets. The ascent to the first floor would be 
by way of a gilded marble and mahogany staircase, overlooked 
by large windows and paintings of former monarchs and mem- 
bers of the British royal family. 

On the floor to which this staircase leads are both the state 
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apartments and the private rooms of King George and Queen 
Mary. The state rooms include twelve large apartments and 
eighteen smaller rooms. Here take place the courts at which 
their majesties have notable people presented to them. All these 
rooms are exquisitely decorated and wonderfully furnished. 
One state apartment in particular ranks second to few in the 
world, not excluding the rich rooms of the Vatican at Rome. 
It is the Throne Room with its two golden chairs on a dais. 
From the roof depend seven elaborately designed glass chan- 
deliers, lighting this sixty-foot apartment to the best effect. 
Within these walls have occurred some of the most splendid 


.events in the reign of King George. 


Quite close are the Blue Chinese Room, the Music Room, and 
the Picture Gallery. The latter may be regarded as the central 
point of the art within the palace. Though the walls of the 
corridors, as already mentioned, bear numerous paintings, the 
Picture Gallery contains the most important pictures of all. 

The Picture Gallery is used as a dance room from time 
to time, and it is here that their majesties usually meet their 
guests when a royal dinner party is being held. The most 
striking feature of all is the ceiling, decorated to represent the 
stars of all the European “Orders of Knighthood.” 

The Music Room has a large bay window overlooking the 
lake and gardens, and the Blue Chinese Room houses a unique 
collection of old jade and ivory articles—a collection looked 
after by Queen Mary herself. 

A smaller, but none-the-less attractive apartment is the Blue 
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Sovfoto 
The primitive Oirots, living in the 
Altai Mountains two thousand miles 
east of Moscow, are being taught to 
use tractors, 


grows up to astonish the world. So in the last century 

the American people pushed out to the West, to the 
shores of the Pacific, and their hands and their brains created 
an entirely new America, the very culture and language of 
which are different from those of the Eastern States. 

So today, in an even vaster country, through wilder nature, 
more impetuously, noisily, quicker and in conditions of greater 
strain and stress, the Russian people are building up a new 
land in Siberia, pushing out to the other shore of the Pacific, 
one finger of their country touching in greeting a finger of 
America, in the snow and ice of Alaska. 

America’s West was without a history till the pioneers tamed 
it. Not so Siberia. Among its stormy rivers and forest clad 
hills the conquerors of the medieval world grew up. In the 
Far East of Siberia first the Huns, then the Turks, and lastly 
the Mongols, rode their horses, drank from the bursting skins 
of mare’s milk, and finally, moved by forces we still know little 
of, poured in a bloody flood over China, Central Asia, Europe, 
destroying old kingdoms’ and founding new ones. Genghis 


[ IS ONCE in a century, perhaps, that a great new country 
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BUILDING A 
NEW SIBERIA 


In Russia’s Land of Promise—From the 
Urals to Bering Strait—A Primitive 
World in Transition 


By RALPH FOX 


Sovtoto 

This youngster is a student in Yakutsk, 

capital of a vast Siberian territory 
rich in furs and gold. 


Khan sacrificed a white horse to his Sky-God on a hill where 
today Soviet engineers are prospecting the site of new power- 
stations, great rolling mills and iron works. 

Even today the beehive felt tents of the nomad horsemen 
are a common sight on the great plains, or by the lakes under 
the mountains, their half mad shamans deal in divinations and 
cure (or kill) the sick with charms and beating of drums. Even 
today you can come upon the head and skin of a white horse 
stretched fantastically on a pole near some camp in the steppes, 
an unearthly sacrifice to superstitions almost as old as man. 
In the little republic of Buryat-Mongolia the Buddhist monks 
still keep up their elaborate ceremonial dances inside their 
walled monasteries, wearing their gorgeous robes and the hid- 
eous masks of tradition. 

Siberia has been known to civilized man for many centuries. 
Early in our era Chinese armies beat down the nomads there. 
In the seventeeth century the first Cossack pioneers saw the 
Pacific, and the descendants of these horsemen, turning sailors 
with success, soon made their way across the ocean to Cali- 
fornia. 


Sovfoto 


NEW CITIES OF SIBERIA 


The building of the new Siberia began scarcely more than a decade ago. Glimpses of two of the modern cities are seen here: at the left, a circular 
apartment house in Sverdlovsk which now boasts a machine building plant larger than Krupp; at the right, the Red Boulevard in Novosibirsk, 
the capital of Siberia and the Chicago of Russia’s undeveloped Far East. 
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Indeed, most of what was known about Si- | 
beria was discovered by the exiles. Some of. 
the best minds in Russia were sent into the Si- 
berian forests, into the northern tundras or to 
the banks of those mighty rivers that appeared 
| to pour so uselessly into the waste of the Polar 
BESE Cg crear ; Sea. It was men like the late Prince Kropot- 
res, rears Cee aa kin who employed their exile to study the coun- 

: pe _ “ab try about them, to make scientific discoveries 
which one day were to be of immense value. 

True, the iron ore of the Ural mountains had 
been mined and smelted since the days of Peter 
the Great. Some of the primitive furnaces first 
built and worked by the serfs were in use up 
to the revolution, English firms brought in 
modern methods and furnaces during the early 
nineteenth century, and many a Russian gun 
that did execution in the English trenches round 
Sevastopol in the Crimean war was cast by Eng- 
lish skill in English works near the present 
town of Sverdlovsk. 

Gold was mined in’ small quantities, furs 


{weal — were trapped, the great forests were nibbled at 

sontete: = for sthes Ith, b ] Siberi 
CELEBRATION AT CHELY ABINSK or elr wealt Py ut so ong as iperla Was a 
In pre-revolutionary days Chelyabinsk was famous only for its prison, a dreary stage colony of the Tsar, ee long as that single line 
on the exile’s Siberian route. Today the city is another one of the new industrial of out-of-date railway was its only trunk line, 
giants. The workers here are celebrating the opening of the tractor plant that produces it remained a backward land, a place of prisons 


heavy caterpillar tractors on a belt. : 
ey Ee and a country of market towns, villages and 


Yet Siberia remained fundamentally unchanged till the Revo- 
lution of 1917. Russian colonization grew, new towns and vil- 
lages sprang up, and early this century, the railway passed Lake 
Baikal and made its way to the sea, bringing war and disaster 
with it in the conflict with Japan. But Siberia was not an in- 
dustrial country. Its wealthy men were not factory owners and 
mine owners but merchants. Its immense natural resources were 
known, but hardly exploited. It still remained a land of riv- 
ers, forest, inaccessible mountains and great plains which broke 
into vast cracks and fissures as they came towards the sea. 

Much was known about Siberia, but much, most indeed, re- 
mained to be discovered. Most of us, when we hear the name, 
think of dreary wastes, endless winters, of toiling prisoners 
and hopeless exile. It is a reflection of the kind of Government 
the Romanovs gave to Russia that such should be the popular 
idea of their greatest possession. They had wealth in their 
hands and neither the ability nor energy to use it. 


“ oe FS is : 4 ‘ ’ 
Sovfoto Sovfoto 
FACTORY IN SVERDLOVSK LIFTING THE QUARRY ABOARD 
It is rumored that Sverdlovsk, the capital of a great industrial region Scientific expeditions are constantly at work along the Arctic seacoast. 
in the Urak, may be the capital of the Soviet Union in case of war. A white bear has just been shot by the crew of the Sibiriakov. 
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Sovfoto 


GUARDIANS AGAINST EVIL 


In the land of the Ostiaks in the far north, the skins and heads of 

white horses are still seen hanging near some villages. A gruesome 

sacrifice to superstitions as old as man, they are thought to ward 
off evil spirits. 


nomad camps. The Siberian peasants were always good farmers, 
with something of a pioneer spirit, sturdy stock and excellent 
soldiers, but they never had a chance under the Tsars. 


Se 


Rene ee everything. Along that long line MAGNITOGORSK, THE IRON GIANT Soufato 
Oo ral way oe y g ting took place, against the Czechs, The building of Magnitogorsk which began in 1929 is one of the 
against Kolchak’s White Guard, against the Japanese, but in achievements of which the Russians are proudest. This mighty plant, 
1922 the Japanese had to leave Vladivostok and all Siberia was second only to the Gary plant in America, is one of the principal 
Soviet ground again units in the newly developed iron and steel industry. Here the iron 

: ore from Mount Magnitnaya, estimated at 335,000,000 tons, is smelted. 
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EXAMINING A MECHANICAL WONDER 


Nomad Kazaks from the steppes never tire of studying the mysteries of the new Turksib railroad which 
connects the cotton growing region of Turkestan with the industrial cities of Siberia. 


Sovfoto 


It was the exiles who were 
ruling now. The country of 
their suffering was to become 
the land of promise of the new 
socialist society. When indus- 
trial reconstruction began in 
1929 Siberia occupied the first 
place. Military considerations 
played some part in this. The 
Russian iron and coal center in 
the Ukraine was too vulnerable. 
Moreover Japan was threaten- 
ing in the Far East. It was de- 
cided to realize an old dream of 
Lenin’s from Civil War days 
and make a great new heavy in- 
dustry center in the east. 

The plan was original. The 
Urals held the ore, while the 
coal was in the Kuznetsk basin, 
two thousand miles away, or in 
the Kazak steppe, at Karagan- 
da, nearly as far. Special ex- 
press freights were to carry coal 
to Magnitogorsk, where the new 
iron works and ore mines were 
to be, and return with ore for 
the furnaces at Kuznetsk. All 
three places, except Kuznetsk, 
where a few small mines had 
been worked for some years 
by American colonists, ex 
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Sovfoto 


PRIMITIVE TYPES IN SIBERIA 


The Soviet Union is one of the most complicated patchworks of nationalities in the world, comprising nearly two hundred different races. Here 

are representatives of three different Siberian people. At the left is a Buriat-Mongol, one of the workers on a State farm near Lake Baikal where 

wild foxes, coon dogs and spotted deer are raised. The man in the center is a shaman of the Tchuktchi who live on the extreme northeastern tongue 
of Asia. The youngster is one of the Nentsi, a Tundra tribe of reindeer breeders. 


“wobblies,” were simply villages, hardly more than names on 
the map. Karaganda was a group of nomad tents, a vast dis- 
tance from the railway, and Magnitogorsk a cossack village. 

This plan has succeeded. Magnitogorsk today is a great town 
of 150,000 people, its four giant furnaces producing a thou- 
sand tons of metal each a day. It has schools, hospitals, 
universities, a park, sanitoria, all these in the midst of the 
mud, the wooden shacks, the dirt, the confusion, of an immense 
work of construction. It has produced its own novelist, a young 
lomomotive engineer, while famous writers, Soviet and foreign, 
have written a library of novels, poems, articles and sketches 
about it. 

Karaganda is now on the 
railway. The nomad Kirghiz, 
instructed by miners from the 
Don, are cutting coal with 
modern machinery, and living 
in real houses. Kuznetsk, now 
known as Stalinsk, is the cen- 
ter of a vast industrial region, 
a new Soviet black country 
which is only a few miles, as 
distance go there, from primi- 
tive Mongolia. 

If new towns have grown up 
overnight, the old towns have 
been transformed beyond all 
knowledge. Chelyabinsk, once 
famous only for its prison, a 
stage on the dreary exiles’ 
route, and its railway station, 
is now a great industrial city 
with the only plant in the 
world that produces heavy 
caterpillar tractors on a belt. 

Sverdlovsk, formerly Ekater- 


ae 


HOME WORK 


New schools have come to the remote villages of the Siberian forests. 
It was into these desolate lands that many revolutionists were sent 
in Tsarist days. 


inburg, is now a city approaching the half-million, the capital 
of a great industrial region, proud of its technical colleges, fine 
new railroad depot, its theaters, museums and parks, but 
prouder still that it possesses a heavy machine building plant 
larger and more up to date than Krupps. Rumor has it that 
in time of war Sverdlovsk will be the capital of the Soviet 
Union. 

Today nearly half of Russia’s industrial wealth is concentrated 
in Siberia, and the balance is rapidly growing. The Japanese 
armies in Manchuria are one cause of this. The industrial cen- 
ter of gravity moves steadily east as the Japanese grow more 
aggressive. 

In 1930 the building of the 
Ural-Kuznetsk combination of 
metal, machine, chemical and 
coal plants, seemed like a 
miracle. But today the Bol- 
sheviks are already turning 
their attention to new regions, 
which in 1930 were hardly 
known even to the prospector. 

The mountains, forests and 
swift rivers around the beauti- 
ful lake of Baikal are now be- 
ing invaded by the surveyors, 
the geologists, the railroad en- 
gineers and the builders of 
construction plants. Here 
there is enough potential hy- 
draulic energy to give power 
and light to an industrial re- 
gion as big again as that in 
the Urals, one which will 
stretch almost up to the Arctic 
circle. A new railway is being 

(Continued on page 60) 
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FOR YOUR SUMMER TRIP 


Already our service department is busy 
answering queries about summer jour- 
ineys to various parts of the world. We 
are therefore listing below a number of 
useful and attractive booklets for those 
who plan to travel abroad. These books 
will enable our members to plan their 
trips intelligently. It is important to re- 
member, however, that our supply of 
these booklets is limited. We request our 
members to ask only for those booklets 
which they definitely need. 

Booklets on America will be listed in 
our next issue. 
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Australia—Sunshine Land 

See Australia! The Country that is Different 
Picturesque Australia 
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How to See Holland 
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of travel and secure concessions for them; to work for the betterment and transportation facilities; 
to arouse public interest in the conservation of our natural resources, the preservation of historic sites, 
the development of our National Parks and playgrounds, and of our waterways, the protection of our 
forests and of our wild animal and bird life; to assist the good roads, safety-first, city beautiful, and all 
movements that make travel safe and attractive; and to establish a closer relationship with the peoples of 
the world in order to secure the cause of international peace and justice. 
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The Romance of Scotland 

Summer Tours in Scotland’s Wonderland in 
MacBrayne’s Royal Mail Steamers 
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Across Sweden 

Skane—The Chateau Country of Sweden 
Stockholm 

Sweden 
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Historic Wales 
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UKRAINIA’S NATURAL ZOO 


Ostriches, llamas, yaks and gazelles 
roam at will in a great 15,000 acre tract 
of steppeland near the mouth of the 
Dnieper River in Soviet Ukrainia. Herds 
of North American bison and fat-tailed 
sheep, graze contentedly on the feather 
grass of the steppe. Striped zebra flee 
as the visitor’s auto climbs up from the 
river valley. It is Askania-Nova— 
vivarium and scientific breeding ground. 

Long before the war, the naturalist 
Falz-Fein owned these reserved lands and 
gathered species of birds and mammals 


‘from: all parts of the world to experiment 


on acclimatization of tropical fauna. Dur- 
ing the war and the civil war which fol- 
lowed the Soviet revolution Askania- 
Nova was untouched and enriched. In 
1921 it was declared the State Steppe 
Vivarium and various institutes estab- 
lished to experiment with both animals 
and plants. 

One of these is the Institute of Agricul- 
tural Hybridization. It has eighteen 
thousand large beasts and many thousand 
small animals and birds at its disposal. 

In order to obtain a particularly fleshy 
breed of cattle the Arabian zebu was 
crossed with the yak. The resultant breed 
was crossed with the red German cow. 
An extremely strong beast of burden has 
resulted from cross-breeding horses and 
zebras. A new animal is the aurochs- 
bison, a cross between the North Ameri- 
can and European types of buffalo. 

In the bird section, thousands of 
feathered species from all climes darken 
the sky. The Australian black swan 
glides gracefully beside a preening flam- 
ingo in the cool shade of an artificial 
brook. Hundreds of experiments are 
conducted to produce better fowl. 

Many buildings have been erected to 
house the administration, laboratories, 
museums and libraries. Attendant and 
staff scientists are glad of visitors and 
take pains to explain the wondrous task 
of remaking part of the animal world. 


NEW HOTEL ARRANGEMENTS 


Members are requested to eliminate the 
following hotel from the Official Hotel 
and Shop Bulletin—The Hotel Califor- 


nia, Fresno, California. 
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“Our New York ADDRESS IS 


299 Park AVENUE... ” 


Maybe you're in New York only a few weeks out of the 


year, but your apartment is there when you want it... and 
you only pay for it while you use it. 

And such an apartment. Spacious rooms in which you 
can entertain with dignity. Your own butler to serve break- 
fast or dinner just as you want it, from your own serving 
pantry. Or, if you feel gregarious, have dinner in the Tap- 
estry Room, the Round-the-World Café, or beside a bub- 
bling brook in the Park Lane Gardens. 

It’s a most delightful way to live in New York. Smart, 
convenient, and surprisingly economical. For example: A 
two-room apartment at $10 a day, even less by the month. 
Others up to six rooms, furnished or unfurnished, at spe- 


cial yearly rates. 


Commendatore Gelardi, Managing Director 


NEW YORK’S HOTEL OF DISTINCTION 
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PARK AVE. + 48TH TO 49TH > 


NEW YORK 


THE PORT OF PARIS 


(Continued from page 12) 


The Petit Pont was built in 1185 
by Philip Augustus; and the last time 
it was rebuilt was in 1853; while the 
Pont Neuf is the oldest Paris bridge 
in its present form, having been fin- 
ished in 1603. It crosses the Seine at 
its widest point within the city lim- 
its:, eight hundred and_ sixty-three 
feet. It was close by on the quay that 
the first book-stalls were started, some 
of them even on the bridge itself. 

Pont Royal, with its five stone 
arches and its sturdy strength, was 
built by Louis XIV and is the quaint- 
est of all. And one of the most used. 

The Pont du Carrousel is threat- 
ened. Yet it is still strong and full 
of interest as the first cast-iron bridge 
in Paris, a daring exploit of engineer- 
ing in 1835. For five years the builder, 
Polonceau, watched it to see if it were 
going to stand the strain. When he 
was quite reassured he wrote a book 
for other bridge builders, giving his 
solutions of the problems involved; 
that boekis interesting reading even 
for the layman. 

The Concorde bridge is one hun- 
dred and five feet wide (the side- 
walks twenty-one feet, and the road- 
way sixty-three feet). The work 
of rebuilding that recently cost over 
twelve million francs, the expense be- 
ing shared by the city, the Department 
of the Seine, and the State. It leads 
directly to the Chamber of Deputies, 
from the Place de la Concorde; it 
holds a strategic position. Perhaps 
it is because the stones in its parapets 
are those which were taken from the 
Bastille by the people of Paris that 
it continues to play its réle in civil 
disturbances, as on Feb. 6, 1934. Yet 
it was not built until 1790. Its builder 
was Perronet, who has his statue in 
Neuilly, where he built an even hand- 
somer bridge over the Seine. 

The names of the bridges bristle 
with associations: the Pont de |’Alma 
was built to honor the victory in the 
Crimean war. The Pont Alexandre III 
had its first stone laid by the Czar of 
all the Russias in 1896. The Pont d’- 
Iéna cost two million, six hundred 
thousand pre-war francs and com- 
memorates a victory of Napoleon in 
1806; it was being enlarged when the 
last war broke, just as the Pont des 
Invalides was being rebuilt before 
the war of 1870. And the Concorde 
has just been rebuilt—how long be- 
fore the next war? 

‘The Pont de Grenelle was built in 
1825, and for forty-seven years tolls 
were taken on it to pay for it. The 
Pont de Mirabeau honors a man too 
often disregarded; Mirabeau, one of 
the great statesmen of the world. The 
City limits are marked by two via- 
ducts, the Pont National and the Pont 
d’Auteuil. The Pont de Passy, another 
viaduct, carries the Métro over the 
river. And these are not all. 

It is because the skill and gene- 
rosity of St. Martin appear equally to 
the people of France, that you can 
see the episode of his cutting his cape 
in two, cut into the stones of many 
a church. In Paris, for instance, it is 
to be found on the walls of the old 
church of St. Séverin in the Latin 
Quarter. 

It has often seemed to me that the 
naming of a canal after him was a 
mistake, for it resembles much more 
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the beggar who went off with his 
half-cloak, leaving the rest to the chiv- 
alrous Seine. A canal, no matter how 
diligent, is a humble creature and 
lives only by the charity of a flowing 
stream. Diligent the canal of St. Mar- 
tin certainly is; its two and _ three- 
quarters of a mile length are indis- 
pensable to the water traffic of the 
region, particularly of Paris. 

Its beginning is in the Water Depot . 
(Garage d’Eau), just west of the Pont 
d’Austerlitz. When it reaches the 
Place de la Bastille, it plunges un- 
derground and passes mysteriously 
along below the boulevard Richard 
Lenoir. At the entrance to this tunnel 
canal boats find a fifty-horse-power 
tug waiting to take them through; 
and they go on to the canal de St. 
Denis, by which they find again the 
Seine, the tug taking back the. boats 
coming from that direction. 

Nine locks raise the water of the 
Seine to the ‘canal de l’Ourcq, which 
was once a river! It was Napoleon 
who transformed it; but credit should 
be given to Leonardo da Vinci, who 
tried to persuade Francis I to do it. 
It is hard to believe this when you 
see the l’Ourcq at its source, halfway 
between Rheims and Epernay. From 
there it flows gently, parallel to the 
Marne, towards Pantin, the industrial 
suburb. Although the canal is fifty- 
four miles long, only a mile and a half 
lie within Paris. It meets the canal of 
St. Martin in a body of water called 
the Bassin de la Villette. And at this 
point we are seventy-five feet above 
the Seine. The Bassin occupies six- 
teen acres and is, in reality, a huge 
reservoir holding sixty-six thousand 
cubic meters of water. 

A hundred years ago, frozen over 
in winter, the Bassin was as fashion- 
able a resort for skating parties and 
sledding as the Bois de Boulogne is 
today. The artists of the period have 
left us some charming scenes done 
out here. And in the summer the 
Parisians used to amuse themselves 
here by jousting. Even today, in spite 
of the dust of coal, the smell of tar, 
and the glitter of broken bottles, they 
occasionally put on a water pageant. 

Artists of today who know their 
Paris come here for certain pictur- 
esque bits, and particularly to do the 
queer high foot-bridge over the Bas- 
sin, with the canal boats, the ware- 
houses, cranes, and barrels as deco- 
ration. The scene was even done in 
a modernistic fashion for a successful 
play, Donagoo, but ‘I doubt if many 
in the audience recognized it, with 
its span of three hundred and ten 
feet shrunk to the needs of the stage. 

From this bridge you can have one 
of the most interesting of Paris views: 
you can see in one glance the Eiffel 
Tower and the church of the Sacré- 
Coeur on Montmartre; and if you 
want to see this scene as one of magic, 
be there at sunset. 

The best way to reach this point 
is to follow the canal; but be sure 
then to notice the Customs House at 
the foot of the Bassin: it is no ordi- 
nary structure but the most imposing 
of those sixty toll-houses which were 
to surround Paris and make the for- 
tune of the Farmers-General. The 
building was undertaken in 1784. Le- 
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THE MODERN 


17 BATTERY PLACE 
NEW YORK CITY 


ey Ar & 
e 
cil —The Most Popular Way to Europe 
“One Class Run of the Ship” Tourist 

There’s no class distinction on the Modern Red Star Line... 
the ship is yours when you sail on the modern Westernland 
and Pennland. These twin 16,500 queens have just been re= 
furnished and redecorated from stem to stern. The cuisine, 
service, public rooms and private are of the very finest... 
and there's a wealth of entertainment features that will make 


your crossing the best ever. And, with all this, they are still 
tourist class . . . and the cost is tourist, too. 


ROUND TRIP ANTWERP 
SOUTHAMPTON 5DOG $214 
WESTERNLAND and PENNLAND 


Sailing Dates: MA Y11&25—JUNE 8&22*—JULY 4*& 20 
*$218 SOUTHAMPTON—$225 ANTWERP ROUND TRIP 
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WHERE MUSIC IS 
IN THE AIR! 


NOW SALZBURG in the heady revelry of festi- 

val, Mozart’s birth-place vibrant with the 

genius of Toscanini, Reinhardt, Walter, Wein- 

1 gartner . . . VIENNA, city of the emperors, her 
Pestrbals : palaces, her galleries, her coffee-houses, her subtle 
gayeties , . . the DANUBE of Strauss’ dream . . . 


SALZBURG INNSBRUCK, the Gothic, against the bright native 
back-drop of the Alpine TYROL. . . frivolities of 

EE SEMMERING, the SALZKAMMERGUT, CARINTHIA .. . 
- 4st the Beanies waters of BADGASTEIN, the great 

spas ... Golf on mountain fairways, hunt in teeming 

ie a, ee wus cee, oe cates 
at belongs to alone. tes. 

to 30th Railway reductions. F on aes 


Consult your local travel agent, or write 


AUSTRIAN NATIONAL TOURIST OFFICE 


500 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


) 


Wf. FURNESS Jenice 


Thirteen days to Rio is fast time—the fastest 
by sea. Yet it’s a long time to be aboard a 
ship—long enough for you to know the ship, 
know the personnel, know the service, and 
above all the food. 

That’s why you'll be glad you’re aboard a 
*‘Prince’’, traveling Furness. You’ll be par- 
ticularly glad to go down to meals, for each 
is so varied, fresh and appetizing. You’ll be 
glad of the British atmosphere, from stem 
to taffrail. You’ll be glad your cabin stew- 
ard has had long English training. 

The four ‘Princes’, brilliant motorships 
built recently, offer the speediest schedule to 
the modern world of the East Coast, with its 
rich capitals—Rio de Janeiro, Santos, Mon- 
tevideo and Buenos Aires. They provide noth- 
ing but First Class accommodations, with 
Furness traditions of service and seamanship. 


“NORTHERN PRINCE” 
“SOUTHERN PRINCE” 
“EASTERN PRINCE” 
““WESTERN PRINCE”’ 


FURNESS 
prince LINE 


zw SOUTH AMERI 


Sailings every fortnight from New York, with call at Trinidad on return voyage, Reserva- 
tions and literature at authorized tourist agents or FURNESS PRINCE LINE, 34 Whitehall 
Street, (where Broadway begins) or International Building, 634 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
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ON YOUR NEXT VACATION GO TO 


SWEDEN * NORWAY ° DENMARK 


There’s peace in the North Countries—peace and beauty, 
friendliness and history. You are also benefited by favorable 
exchange rates. So make it Scandinavia this year. 


VACATIONS—LONG AND SHORT from New York 
21 days or longer leaving you ample time for visiting Scandi- 
navia. These voyages make an ideal concentrated vacation 
—and an inexpensive one. 


11 DAYS NORTH CAPE MIDNIGHT SUN CRUISE on the 
ever popular Drottningholm from Gothenburg June 22 
including Norway and the Fjords of Norway. See the 
North Cape and the Midnight Sun. Rates from $80. 


This Cruise connects with the Sailing of the 
Drottningholm from New York June 12 


42 DAYS NORTH CAPE RUSSIA CRUISE 
Kungsholm sailing from New York June 29 
Enjoy Iceland, the Midnight Sun, the North Cape and 
Norwegian Fjords, ancient Visby, Estonia, Russia, Fin- 

land, Sweden and Denmark. Minimum rate $450. 


33 DAYS VIKING LANDS RUSSIA CRUISE 
on the beautiful M.S. Gripsholm from New York July 26 
visiting the lovely Fjord Country of Norway, Sweden, 
romantic Visby, Finland, Russia and Denmark. Minimum 
rate $340. 


Go Viking this year and of course on a gleaming white 
Viking ship. Suggestions for itineraries without obligation 
for individual tours of Scandinavia and the Continent. 


Ask for particulars and illustrated literature from 
your own Travel Agent or 


Ni \ \ | ! 
SWEDISH\AMERICAN 


91 State Si., New York 


Are you coming to 


MALVERN FESTIVAL 


Worcestershire: England. 


ENGLAND 


If so: What about a luxurious 
7-seated (or smaller) car with 
travelled chauffeur to meet your 
boat and take you: ...........- 
“Whither? Send for our booklet. 


“All about these 
GO-AS-YOU-PLEASE 
STOP-WHERE-YOU-PLEASE 


Motor Tours” 


Hotels arranged and itineraries 
outlined if desired. 


as. 2 
JULY 29 to AUG, 24, 1935 
PROGRAMME REPEATED WEEKLY 
FANNY’S FIRST PLAY 
TRELAWNEY OF THE WELLS 
1066 AND ALL THAT 
MISALLIANCE 
VOLPONE 


also 
THE SIMPLETON OF THE 
UNEXPECTED ISLES 


By BERNARD SHAW 


For Folders & Full Information Write 
MALVERN FESTIVAL OFFICE 


25 Haymarket, London, SW1, England 
or Travel, 4 West 16th St., New York, and 
Frank Tourist Co., 527 Fifth Ave., New York 


DOOR-TO-DOOR TRAVEL 
SERVICES, LTD. 


61-62 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 2 
also TRAVEL, 4 West [6th Street, New York 


THE PORT OF PARIS 


(Continued from page 50) 


doux was the architect. You will find 
two other of his toll-houses, one on 
the north side of the Parc Monceau 
and the other at the Place de la Na- 
tion. This one is called the Rotonde 
(rotunda): its circular form and its 
columns belong to history. The old 
warehouse makes a good background, 
with its ancient pulleys for hoisting 
into loft windows all that arrives 
from the land side to be loaded upon 
canal boats later. 

The rue de Crimée, one of the 
longest streets in Paris, crosses the 
Bassin over a hydraulic drawbridge, 
whose wheels are turned by the water- 
power of the canal. And beside it, in 
a tiny square, a village church and 
a fire-station are fraternizing. 

The whole scene is one to remem- 
ber; the loading and unloading of 
barges, the cranes, with their H. G. 
Wells vitality, whose detached mouths 
gobble sand in the barge only to vom- 
it it gently and without grimace into 
cement tanks. Plaster and_coal,-wet 
hides and sugar—it is all in motion. 

And who, I ask, named that small 
building which shivers at the passing 
of every train over the railroad 
bridge, “the Castle” 


Trembling 


(Chateau Tremblant)? Someone with 
imagination. ; 

The canal of St. Denis begins at the 
upper end and runs—or ambles—for 
two miles and a half through the 
Plain of St. Denis, where factories are 
crowding more each year because of 
the canal’s practical aid. 

If you like to connect places and 
people, know this significant bit of 
history: that when Louis XVI was. 
captured with his family at Varennes 
in his attempted flight, it was through 
the toll-gate alongside this Customs 
House that he re-entered Paris! 

Or you may prefer this: that in 
1814 the King of Prussia, the Czar of 
Russia, and several other members. 
of the “Allies,” with their troops, be- 
sieged the Buttes-Chaumont near here, 
coming in by the same way. And it 
was not far from here that Bliicher 
and the Prince of Prussia conquered 
the French and came in through the 
Porte dela Villette (today the en- 
trance of the Stockyards of Paris). 
The armistice of 1814 was signed a 
stone’s throw from here. 

Just an old and dingy canal system, 
perhaps, but crammed with history, 
as is nearly every part of Paris! 


BRIDGES THAT SPAN TIME AND TIDE 


(Continued from page 22) 


Harold’s bridge at Waltham Abbey, 
which spans the ages back to 1177, and 
the waters of the mill stream, another 
gift of the religious orders, in this 
case the monks of the abbey close by. 
Farther north, but no great distance, 
by way of Colchester in Essex, you 
can arrive at Flatford Mill, center of 
the Constable country, where you will 
linger on the wooden bridge by which 
the artist must oft have dreamed, for 
here lived his father and brother. 

Across country somewhat, you can 
pick up the Great North Road that 
runs to Edinburgh. Where Hunting- 
donshire joins Northamptonshire you 
will find Wansford Bridge and by it 
the Haycock Coaching Inn. I men- 
tion the latter because its name is a 
memorial to drunken Barnaby Rudge 
who fell asleep on a haycock and was 
borne down by the flooded river 
Nene to this very bridge. 

From here you can cut across the 
Fens into East Anglia, where Norwich 
and the Norfolk Broads afford you 


two bridges, alone worth your while, 
although how much more Norwich 
and its neighboring towns and _ vil- 
lages have to offer, I shall never be 
able to assess, even though I live 
within their ages-rich countryside. 
The thirteenth century Bishop’s 
Bridge, at Norwich, across the Wen- 
sum, on the road to Mousehold, made 
famous by Old Crome the painter, is 
a fine structure. So is the old bridge 
at Potter Heigham, center of the Nor- 
folk Broads, a hump-backed national 
monument which will certainly not 
let you pass it over too rapidly. 

I have been able to describe only a 
fraction of our bridges—anid none at 
all of Scotland’s, which has some fine 
bridge work, both ancient and mod- 
ern. These servants of mankind 


throughout the ages bid you a wel- 
come as you cross them over, but a 
warmer welcome, if you but stop and 
admire, as I know you will next time 


you come to England. 
x * * 
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RECREATION 


RE-CREATION 


Make the U. S. S. R. your vacation goal 
this year ... there’s more recreation, more 
stimulation and real “change” in a land that’s 
alert and alive! And you'll get greater 
value, too ... basic all-inclusive rates are 
$15 per day First Class, $8 per day Tourist 
Class, $5 per day Third Class. 


Special 1935 attractions are the summer 
sessions at Moscow University, registration 
now open at moderate rates . . . and the 
great Moscow Theatre Festival, Sept. 1-10. 
For a unique travel thrill, include in your 
tour the Trans-Siberian Railway. 


Send for interesting Booklet B-5 and map. 


INTOURIST, ine. 


U. S. Representative of The Travel Com- 
pany of the U.S. S. R., 545 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


CRUISES 


to the 


ALLURING 


NORTH 


@ An ever-changing panorama of the majestic, the strange and the 


beautiful rewards the traveller of these different and delightful cruises 


sailing from Montreal. Eskimos in native kayaks—distant icebergs— 


great naked cliffs—imposing fjords—playful seals—these are only a 


few of the things to be seen. 


Ask your travel agent for interesting illustrated booklet or write 


= PORKE 


tego 


9-A Dominion Square Bidg., Montreal or 
Dept. T, 377 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 


FIRST CLASS 


CRUISING—in the smart Pana- 
ma Pacific manner--is a delight 
from sailing day on! 

A day and a half out of New 
York and a summer sun smiles 
down on you as you frolic or relax 
on broad decks. Salt water pools 
invite youtoswim. Deliciousmeals 
are doubly enhanced by air-cooled 
dining salons (an exclusive fea- 
ture). Spacious cabins—all out- 
side. Pre-release talkies. Dancing. 

En route, visit Havana. Then by 


AIR-COOLED DINING SALONS! 
The supreme travel luxury! An 
exclusive feature in this service! 


NEW! Mammoth S.S. COLUM- 
BIA (39,935 tons) now cruises to 
Mexico and West Indies. 5 ports. 
21 days. $200 up. From New York 
June 8; from Norfolk June 9. 


Apply to your travel agent. 
His services are free. 


PANAMA PACIFIC LINE 


day through the Panama Canal, 
with hours ashore at Balboa and 
old Panama...shopping at native 
marts. San Diego—the gateway to 
Mexico—is next, followed by Los. 
Angeles and the greatest thrill of 
all—San Francisco’s Golden Gate! 

13 glorious days coast to coast 
—or as many more as you desire. 
Stopovers granted at all ports. Re- 
duced First Class fare—$185. 
Tourist Cabin $120. Round trips. 
for a fare and a half. 


6 
TWO OUTDOOR 
SWIMMING PCOLS. 
Another exclusive. 
feature! No crowd- 
ing. Comfort — even 
in swimming pools! 


Associated with American Merchant, Baltimore Mail and United States Lines to Europe; Panama Pacific 
and United States Lines Cruises. Main Office: No. 1 Broadway, New York 
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Yellowstone 


E 


Old Faithful Inn 


—Where You Can Live 


in Luxurious Comfort 


; Tue hotels in Yellow- 
stone National Park, 
amid scenic grandeur 
and amazing natural 
phenomena, are most de- 
lightful places at which to 
enjoy a week, a month, 
or allsummer. The social 
life is interesting and 
varied, accommodations 
are excellent, food is good 
and the rates are very 
reasonable. 


Travel to Yellowstone 
or anywhere West this 


summer in cool, clean 
comfort on the 


Completely 
Air-Conditioned 


NORTH COAST 
LIMITED 


For free Yellowstone Album and 

information, Address E. E. Nelson, 

778 Northern Pacific Railway, 
_. Saint Paul, Minnesota. 
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THE DRUMS SPEAK IN AFRICA 


(Continued from page 15) 


A study of these and many other 
authentic records of the power of the 
“bush telegraph” draws one _ irresis- 
tibly to the conclusion that there is a 
well-organized system of drum-signal- 
ing up and down Africa—a system 
capable of transmitting any informa- 
tion with considerable speed. How is 
it done? It seems incredible that sav- 
ages should have been able to perfect 
such a means of communication. 

The first tremendous obstacle which 
must have been overcome was that of 
language. From the day the first 
white explorers penetrated the Dark 
Continent the confusion of dialects 
has been a stumbling block. There 
are in Africa about six hundred lan- 
guages, though many have resem- 
blances which justify their division 
into groups. In certain parts of 
Africa, too, you will find a lingua 
franca which nearly all understand. 
A drum message thumped out by the 
Ashanti in the Hausa language could 
be interpreted almost everywhere 
north of the Equator and west of the 
Nile. But it would convey nothing 
to the Swahili, whose speech is heard 
all the way down the East Coast of 
Africa and far inland. In Nigeria, in 
the French Congo and many other 
colonies there are primitive tribes 
which are cut off, not only from the 
world, but from the people of neigh- 
boring territories. Yet no corner of 
Africa is so remote that drums are not 
used and understood. 

Men who had lived long and close 
to the far edge of things in Africa 
helped me towards a possible solution 
of the mystery of the long-distance 
drums. They spoke of the secret lan- 
guages which are constructed by the 
initiation of many tribes. Extreme in- 
genuity is displayed by certain of the 
quick-witted groups of natives in us- 
ing these ever-changing code tongues. 
It is even reported that a chief in the 
Cameroons invented a secret language 
embodying English, French and Ger- 
man words—only the meanings given 
to them were entirely different from 
those cf the white men! 

The traders, missionaries, river 
steamer captains and other exiles of 
the African tropics who discussed the 
subject with me agreed, almost to a 
man, that there is a lingua franca of 
the drums which is known to the 
cleverest drummers of practically all 
the races in the Continent. The great 


bulk of drum traffic would be beaten * 


out in the dialect of the district, and 
would not carry beyond its boun- 
daries. But when great events hap- 
pened, when the English and the 
Frankis (French) were seen to be at- 
tacking the Germanis, then the drums 
were set throbbing across the Con- 
tinent in the special language which 
is the Esperanto of Africa. 

The drums do speak. Their talk 
is far more like the telephone than 
the dot-dash of the Morse code. I 
have examined many talking drums in 
East Africa, the Congo and the West 
Coast; but the finest of all I have 
seen were at the French Colonial Ex- 
hibition of 1931 in Paris. A Congo- 
lese native played them. As the wild 
notes thudded out through the forest 
of Vincennes my mind went back to 
Africa, though I felt none of the awe 
which I have known on a dark night 


at Stanleyville when the same sound 
quivered in the air. 

The most impressive drum is that 
hollowed out of a huge tree trunk. 
Some of this type are more than 
twelve feet long by five feet thick. As 
the slit in the log is only an inch or 
two in width, the hollowing out 
process calls for great skill and per- 
severance. Faulty workmanship would 
ruin the note of the drum. The ex- 
terior is often elaborately carved, so 
that the drum strongly resembles a 
hideous idol with face complete and 
feet and arms indicated. 

One lip of the drum is thicker than 
another, so that the natives will tell 
you there is a male voice and a fe- 
male voice. The Ashantis use two 
drums to produce these different 
sounds—drums headed with leather, 
standing on legs and beaten with the 
hands or small sticks. There are 
dozens of other types of drums—some 
of them played only for dancing, war, 
or in honor of a potentate—but here 
I am dealing purely with the talking 
drums. 

The chief usually owns the talking 
drums, and they are kept in a special 
place, under a thatched roof, where 
no man save the drummer dares to 
touch them. Their range, under ideal 
conditions, is probably never more 
than twenty miles. Much depends on 
the skill of the drummer—a man who, 
in a prosperous village, does no other 
work. He is trained in an art more 
difficult than the mastery of any mu- 
sical instrument in civilized lands. 
He must learn the special names for 
people and things in the drums’ lan- 
guage—names which are taboo on all 
other occasions. High and low notes, 
a meaningless rhythm to European 
ears, become words that make sense 
when the tribal drummer is listening. 
For this much is known—the drums 
send whole words, phrases and sen- 
tences, not mere letters like the Morse 
code. Most of the African languages 
lend themselves to this effect; a 
change in tone gives a different mean- 
ing. Just as a tune becomes familiar 
to us, and may be followed even when 
half-heard, so the drummer can trans- 
late a faint message by the context. 

Before the white man came the 
drummer who made a mistake was 
cruelly punished.’ Possibly, in the 
unmapped forests of the French 
Congo and other undeveloped colonies 
a drummer still has his hands chopped 
off for playing a false note. A fault- 
less drummer, however, holds an ex- 
alted position among his people—he 
is not easily replaced. 

Such is the magic by which the 
Matabele in the south may speak to 
the Somali, the Barotse, the Herero, 
the Yoruba of Dahomey and the Su- 
danese. The theory which has been 
advanced that messages are conveyed 
by telepathy may be discarded in 
view of the concrete evidence of the 
drums. 

Those drums—I hear them now, 
beating like the black heart of Africa. 
Shuddering down the wind come 
their voices, a barbaric cadence, some- 
times like a deep organ note, then 
running abruptly into a higher pitch. 
Of course they are talking, though we 
can distinguish nothing more than the 

(Continued on page 56) 
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MEDITERRANEAN 
AT ECONOMY PRICES, 


Our ‘“‘Gateway’’ tours offer a_ series 
of brilliant escorted tours, combin- 
ing better class travel with economy. 
One of our popular Gateway Es- 
corted All Expense Tours leaves 
on M. V. Saturnia July 3rd visit- 
ing Azores, Lisbon, Gibraltar, Al- 
giers, and cruising Mediterranean 
—plus Italy, Switzerland, Paris, 
London. De luxe hotels, rooms 
with private baths. 


35 Days $560 


Itinerary ‘‘Economy Series’ 
Class 


cis =§ 43 Days %494 


Tourist Class on Steamers 


Write for Booklet ‘‘D’’ that describes 
a_choice of more than 60 of our 
“Luxury” and ‘‘Economy’’ Tours. 


Simmons Tours 


1350 Broadway (36th St.) New York 
OR YOUR OWN TRAVEL AGENT 


NORWAY 


MIDNIGHT SUN CRUISES 


Private Car 
Sightseeing 


Same 
First 


the 


Stella 
Polaiir. 


World’s Largest 
Pleasure Yacht 


on 


Visiting North Cape 
and Fjords — Lapps 
and Reindeer encamp- 
ment — Folk dances 
arranged. 


During summer 
months two-weeks 
cruises, starting from 
English and French 
ports. 


For particulars apply 


B&N LINE 


280 Broadway New York 


AL 
ROAD MAPS 


s 

for your motor trip! 

Also Illustrated Travel Books 

and Hotel & Camp Directories! 
Just write us, telling where and when 
you want to go. We will send you © 
complete travel service for trip any- 
where in North America—free of 
charge and postpaid. No obligation. 
Service includes elaborate road maps 
of all States you visit, with your best 
route and latest road conditions 
marked. Hotel and camp directories, 
with location and rates. Illustrated 
booklets on scenic and historic sights. 
Conoco Passport, with identification 
card and expense record. Fishing and 
sport information sent if requested. 
A service of Continental Oil Com- 
pany. Write now to— 


CONOCO TRAVEL BUREAU 


DEPT. 4! DENVER, COLORADO 


50 ALL-EXPENSE 


TOURS 


MAY TO AUG. 


NEW LOW RATES 
Booklet A 
VARSITY TOURS ¢ 521 Sth Ave., N.Y. 


..» to think 
that we 
can ALL 
go to 

Europe 


the cost no longer 
stands in our way 


Don’t hesitate to get all the facts about this remarkable 
service to Europe now Starting its third year. Ask anyone 
who has travelled on this line to tell you what kind of 
people they had as fellow passengers; what the food is 
like; the spacious decks for recreation and rest; the spot- 
less cabins with outside windows and not more than two 
beds in each; the courteous stewards alert to serve you. 
One class. You'll be proud of it and pleased. $ 

Let us send you one or more of these illustrated folders 1 5 5 

(Ask for folder by name) ROUNDTRIP 


1. PASSENGER SERVICE—The low cost way be- ‘June 8th 
tween NEW YORK—HAVRE-SOUTHAMPTON § 1 7 5 


—ANTWERP. 

2. GO! DRIVE YOUR CAR-—our special Budget ,ROUNDTRIP 
by which you can visit the spas of : 
ed ee Europe at a big saving ROUND TRIP Steady Ship 


Plan takes care of all living and Jyne 9—July 10 
\ D> running expenses. 
throughthe use ofregistered marks. for your car 


3. HEALTH RESORTS—a plan $120 
17 BATTERY PLACE, NEW YORK, N. Y. * PHONE: Digby 4-8686 


s.s. VOLENDAM 


SAILING from NEW YORK 
JULY 3rd 


UP 


INCLUDING ALL 
SHORE EXCURSIONS 


These fascinating shore trips ae 
4 days in Brussels and Paris, 2 
days in Rome, 2 days in Naples, 
1 day in Seville . . . and many 
more are included. 

Yousee 3 worlds on this 1 cruise; 
the sunny Mediterranean, the 
antes North countries and 

ustling Europe. 


For details and ese literature, your 
Travel Agent, or 


HOLLAND-AMERICA LINE 


29 Broadway, New York and offices in principal cities 


FRANK TOURIST CO. 


527 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Union Pacific’s 
Streamliners 
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THE WEST 
thin, SUMMER ! 
pee it from the Saddle 


Do YOU crave the outdoors—the range 
country that sweeps away to distant foot- 
hills—the mountains—a trout stream 
winding through virgin forests ? 


Then this summer, board a cool, clean 
Union Pacific air-conditioned train for 
Western Wonderlands and enjoy your 
kind of a vacation—“‘in the saddle,” hiking 
along the trails, motoring, or just resting. 


The Union Pacific serves the scenic West— 
more of it than any other railroad. It’s the 
““open-sesame’’xto Zion-Bryce-Grand 
Canyon National Parks; to Colorado, 
Yellowstone, the Dude Ranch Country; to 
California, the Pacific Northwest, Alaska. 
And what a delightful rail trip it will be! 
Your completely air-conditioned Union 
Pacific train—including coaches, sleepers, 
diners and observation cars—is the per- 
fect approach to Western Wonderlands. 
Glorious vacation days start the moment 
you board your Union Pacific train. 


Rail Fares Were Never Lower 
Than for This Summer 


Ask about any of these vacation regions, or 
about Escorted, All-Expense Tours to them. 


UNION PACIFIC 


poss fe eo Se ne ee ee tes ee eee a ee 


Ke Mail Coupon for Complete Information 


W. S. Basinger, Passenger Traffic Manager 
Roni 195, Union Pacific Railroad, Omaha, Nebr. 


| 
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I 
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| O Also tell me about economical, all -expense tours. 
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Please send me information about ----------------------- 


Greater comfort for fewer 
dollars will highlight this 
summer’s western vacations 
via the Santa Fe. Fares and 
sleeping car cost will be the 
lowest in years: all principal 
Santa Fe trains AIR-CON- 
DITIONED throughout. 


DUDE There are scores of fine 
RANCHES Dude Ranches in the 
Santa Fe Southwest, pictured, up- 
to-the-minute,in anattractivenew 
Dude Ranch folder. ° 


INDIAN- These Spanish -Indian 
DETOURS country motor ex- 
plorations, roundabout cool Old 
Santa Fé, New Mexico, have de- 
lighted Santa Fe patrons for years. 


GRAND Grand Canyon days 
CANYON enrich the memories of 
a lifetime. There is a whole series 
of all-expense Grand Canyon 
stopovers via the Santa Fe. 
AMERICA’S EXPOSITION 
California, all things to all people, 
presents the California Pacific 
International Exposition. 


Shipping one’s own motor 
along by Santa Fe fast freight, 
to enjoy at destination, is 
simple and economical. 


@ All-Expense West- 
ern Tours, too, at 
frequent intervals. - 


W. J. BLACK, P.T. M., Santa Fe System Lines 
933 Railway Exchange, Chicago, Ill. 


Mail Dude Ranch and other folders, and fares. 
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THE DRUMS SPEAK IN AFRICA 


(Continued from page 54) 


man voice and the woman voice. a 


“Boom-tap-boom! Dumm ... dum 
t-rat . . . t-r-r-r-rat! Bo-o-o-om!” 

Those are the sounds which are 
flung over an invisible spider-web 
reaching into the furthest corners of 
Africa. Relay after relay passes the 
word on. Js it war or peace? Has a 


1 


great chief died? Is a great silver 
bird sent by the white man roaring 
over the Nile or the Niger? 

We hear, but all our white civiliza- 
tion cannot help us to interpret that 
message. The drums of Africa remain 
a mystery. We can only listen. 

“Bo-o-o-om! T-rat! Boom!” 


ISCHIA—AN UNDISCOVERED PARADISE 


(Continued from page 43) 


deposits of boiling mineral water 
which the natives pump up through a 
hole drilled in the earth whenever 
they want a hot bath. There and at 
Casamicciola, the next town along the 
coast, are establishments for mud 
baths that are much frequented in 
summer by rheumatic Neopolitans. 
Casamicciola, which some forty years 
ago was the scene of a terrible land- 
slide, is an unattractive place, but on 
account of its thermal reputation there 
are one or two good hotels there. 
All along the coast boiling springs 
bubble up out of the sand at the 
water’s edge and countless others be- 
neath the sea. The most interesting 
manifestations, however, are to be 
found on the south side of the island 
which, with the exception of the tiny 
fishing village of Sant? Angelo 
reached by a_ steep trail over the 
mountain or else by sea, is completely 
cut off from the world. It is well 
worth hiring a boat, with a couple of 
stalwart fishermen to do the rowing, 
and spending the day exploring this 
weirdly magnificent southern coast. 
Here are smoking sands, rocks 
which, when fanned with a lighted 
paper, pour out dense white smoke 
and great narrow gorges leading into 
the interior of the mountain where 
lavender colored water boils over 
from inky black pools. These waters 
are considered by the islanders an 
infallible remedy for those who are 
childless. Various famous people, in 
strict incognito of course, are said to 
have bathed in them with success. 
They are certainly the strangest 
baths in the world. Leaving the beach 
you must paddle bare-footed over the 
soft warm sand between high, narrow 
cliffs up to the source. There a suc- 
cession of cubicles have been hewn 
out of the rock, each with a hole 
scooped out as a bath-tub. The plumb- 
ing is unique. Water is guided into 
each bath by means of a stone placed 
in the middle of the stream and left 


|'to cool to the right temperature. The 


emptying process is equally simple 
and consists in removing a wedge 
from a hole drilled in the bottom of 
the tub. A piece of sacking hung 
across the entrance of each cubicle 
ensures perfect privacy. I have never 
seen anybody taking these baths, but 
they are ready for anyone who wishes 
to do so, and free of charge. 

Sant? Angelo with its white, pink 
and blue houses sparkling in the 
sun against the background of deep 
blue sea is perhaps the most attrac- 
tive village on the island and is likely 
to remain so until a road has been 
built to reach it. 

However short your visit may be, 
you should not fail to drive around 
the island. The road that leads to 


Casamicciola from Porto d’Ischia is 
magnificently rich in panoramas over 
the Bay. From Casamicciola again, 
it continues to Forio, a large town 
at the other extremity of the island. 
Perched on a rock overlooking the 
sea is a curious very old church, more 
Spanish than Italian in architecture, 
and filled with little votive ships, 
carved by fishermen in thanksgiving 
for miraculous escapes from death. 

Perhaps 
enough to see Ischia during one of 
the great religious festas. These re- 
markable sights, rich in color and 
beauty, are the only diversions which 
the hardworking population allows 
itself. Not only a child-like enthusi- 
asm but a great deal of time and 
money is devoted to their preparation 
which is in honor of the local saints. 
Every town and village has its saint 
above whom, as a kind of super- 
saint, reigns the patron of the island. 

In each town the miraculous image 
is borne in solemn procession through 
the little streets and down onto the 
beach to bless the boats. The saint is 
dressed in rich and often beautiful 
antique robes, and is carried by the 
priests, accompanied by lighted 
candles and incense preceded by the 
band and followed by the entire 
population. Bonfires are lit and gun- 
powder exploded along the path fol- 
lowed by the procession; all the ships 
at anchor let loose their sirens and 
above all the deafening roar rises the 
chanting of the priests and the clash- 
ing of cymbals. 

The real amusement, however, be- 
gins at night. Tables and chairs are 
brought out onto the sidewalk and 
cafés improvised everywhere. By the 
flare of acetylene lamps, gaily colored 
booths are busy selling sweets, toys, 
painted fans, silk shawls and a variety 
of other frivolities, while further on 
the young and the old stand spell- 
bound before a Punch and Judy show. 
Everywhere there is gaiety and laugh- 
ter without vulgarity or drunkenness. 

At midnight come the fireworks, 
the pride of the Ischians. In a few 
brilliant moments the entire savings 
of the frugal population are exploded 
in the still night air, as rocket after 
rocket soars up to fall in golden 
showers or explode in a series of ter- 
rific bangs. These fireworks are truly 
magnificent and out of all proportion 
to the simplicity of the Ischian’s 
daily life. They think nothing of 
spending a hundred and fifty thou- 
sand lires, or over twelve thousand 
dollars, in a single display. Most of 
this money is contributed by the 
Ischian colony in California, or was. 
before the depression, for today even 
the fireworks of Ischia are suffering 
from our financial crisis! 
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WITH THE KING AT BUCKINGHAM PALACE 


(Continued from page 44) 


Drawing Room; while the Bow Draw- 
ing Room (so called by reason of its 
wonderful bow windows) leads out 
of the palace to the terrace and the 
gardens. It is the room most favored 
as a vantage point from which to 
see the King and Queen emerge on 
to the lawn when garden parties are 
being held. The grounds on these oc- 
casions are the scene of the most 
representative gathering of British 
notabilities in the yearly social calen- 
dar. 


The Bow Drawing Room itself has 
pale green walls; it is a light yet 
dignified room; and its pleasant 
atmosphere makes it an ideal place 
for small informal luncheon parties. 
The decorations have been undertaken 
with perfect taste, and flowers from 
the palace grounds, often gathered 
and arranged by the Queen, give a 
charming finishing touch. 

The private apartments for King 
George and Queen Mary are of course 
under the direct supervision of their 
majesties. Queen Mary’s bedroom 
overlooks the main gardens. It is a 
light, spacious and airy apartment, 
displaying in many little ways the 
personality of her majesty. The 
private rooms also include the Bel- 
gian Suite, a series of apartments de- 
riving their name from the fact that 
they were arranged by Queen Vic- 
toria for her “Uncle Leopold.” This 
suite is entirely self-contained, and is 
from time to time placed at the dis- 
posal of royal guests. 


Twenty-five years of sovereignship, 
however, have necessitated a great 
deal of work by his majesty. Very 
few of the sightseers who peer at 
Buckingham Palace from outside are 
aware of the bustling activity inside. 
Within the palace are fully equipped 
offices, run as efficiently as the offices 
of any modern business house. The 
extent of the business is so great that 
a special post office exists in the build. 
ing to deal with the mails. Some 50,- 
000 letters and parcels arrive at the 
palace each year, and though they are 
not all addressed to King George, 
many of them do relate to matters af- 
fecting him. : 5 

His majesty also employs a staff of 
stenographers and typists, who are 
engaged from morning till night in 
attending to the personal correspond- 
ence of the king. And to Buckingham 
Palace, often many times during the 
day, come despatches from the govern- 
ment offices in Whitehall, a short dis- 
tance away. 


At 9.30 each morning, King George 
is beginning to attend to the pile of 
papers confronting him. Actually, he 
does a good deal of work before 
breakfast, a meal which he takes with 
the Queen in the Chinese Room. 
When he sits down to breakfast, he 
has already glanced through the most 
important papers and scanned the 
morning newspaper. His newspapers 
are stitched with wire in the old- 
fashioned way, and his majesty has 
a reading stand, like those in public 
newsrooms, placed in his office-study. 

During the morning, the letters di- 
rectly concerning his majesty are 
answered. Three private secretaries 
are within call at Buckingham Palace, 
and King George summons one or 
another of them by means of a tiny 


electric buzzer. He was one of the 
first users of this system in England 
—a system which is yet not very 
widely adopted in business houses in 


that country. 

In addition to the personal staff 
of his majesty, an additional business 
staff occupying no fewer than twenty 
rooms is at work throughout the day. 

Remember also that further de- 
spatches are frequently arriving from 
the Government offices for the sover- 
eign’s perusal or signature, and that 
the palace telephones are rarely 
silent for more than a few moments 
together, and an idea will be obtained 
of the hive of industry that hums be- 
hind the outer walls seen by London 
visitors. This steady stream of busi- 
ness has gone on throughout the last 
twenty-five years—more pressing at 
some times than at others, it is true, 
but nevertheless always present in a 
quite unmistakable way. 


Consider too the work involved in 
running the domestic side of this 
royal residence. The inside staff are 
astir at 6 o’clock each morning, for 
there is a vast amount of cleaning 
to do, and the business activities in 
the palace (which further include 
visits from statesmen, industrial mag- 
nates, and others associated with state 
and business matters who are sum- 
moned to meet the king) must not be 
hindered in the least. 


Some idea of the work involved in 
keeping the royal residence spick and 
span (due to the large number of 
treasures it contains and the nature 
of its decorations and furniture) may 
be gathered from the fact that the 
staff have in many cases to refer to 
photographs, in order to ensure that 
everything is being correctly replaced. 

Even in these days of motor travel, 
this unique royal home has well- 
equipped stables, containing a good 
number of horses. The animals in- 
clude those used on ceremonial oc- 
casions when his’ majesty rides 
through London in a horse-drawn car- 
riage. 

Wild flowers such as primroses, 
hyacinths, daffodils, and violets can 
be gathered within the grounds of the 
palace. They grow in a section of the 
gardens that has been preserved in 
its wild state. The presence of these 
wild blooms becomes even more sur- 
prising when it is known that, prior 
to the building of the palace and the 
draining of the grounds, this neigh- 
borhood was notoriously damp and 
unhealthy. Today, the forty acres of 
grounds surrounding the royal resi- 
dence are as delightful as any gar- 
dens in the heart of the English 
countryside. 

The palace has its own police sta- 
tion and there is a regular military 
guard. The duties of the sentries 
make a formidable list. Each in- 
dividual sentry at Buckingham Palace 
has his duties read out to him before 
he takes up his position, and he is 
told of the probable movements of 
members of the royal family and any 
royal guests who may be staying or 
arriving at the palace. 

This May the eyes of the British 
Empire will be focused on Bucking- 
ham Palace for the King is going to 
celebrate the Silver Jubilee of his 
ascension to the throne. 
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CATTLE TRAILS IN THE HIGH ROCKIES 


(Continued from page 26) 


fands These licks are favorite gathering 


places for the animals. During the 
heat of the day, when flies are bad, 
they will come in by the hundreds 
to lie around switching their tails in 
gregarious solemnity until the cool 
evening sends them straggling in little 
bunches back to their grazing. As a 
matter of fact, this bunching of the 
cattle to fight blood-sucking pests of 
all sorts and sizes, ranging from huge, 
vicious horseflies to tiny, painful, 
lightening-fast deer flies, constitutes 
one of the worst drawbacks to high 
altitude grazing. Until the heavy 
rains of August bring relief by killing 
off the insects, the cattle pack to- 
gether in an almost frenzied hunt to 
find escape from their swarming 
stings. This of course is a definite 
detriment to putting on full weight. 
Fortunately the fly season is fairly 
short. 

The deer come in to the licks too, 
for they also are fond of salt. Often, 
during the full of the moon, you can 
surprise a family of them nuzzling 
the lumps with their soft noses, the 
silver light rippling across _ their 
muscles as they move, quickly alert 
to every sound and smell. Or, if you 
get up early enough and ride along 
the trail while the dawn is still a 
tremulous mixture of pearl gray and 
soft blue, you'll see their white tails, 
flashed to stiff attention, bobbing out 
of sight among the gleaming trunks of 
the aspen. 

Then, after the salt is packed out, 

is likely to be fence to fix. 
There is some fence, even here, long 
stretches of it made up from lengthy 


| wooden panels that zig-zag through the 


timber. Drift fences, they are called, 
and are used to divide one man’s 
range from that of his neighbor. The 
snows and winds of winter play havoc 
with these, sending ancient, root- 
weary, giant spruce crashing down 
upon them with a thunderous smash 
that knocks a score or more feet flat 
to the ground. 

This fence fixing is the cowboy’s 
pet hate. He gets it over with as 
quickly as possible, and to the devil 
neatness. His repair work 
generally consists in piling great quan- 
tities of broken branches and brush 
into the holes, the resultant ambus- 
looking far stronger than it 
actually is. This sort of patch work 
will go on for a few years until finally 
the ranch has to send out a whole 
crew and practically rebuild the en- 
tire fence. 

‘But cattle, when they take a notion, 


| can get through any fence, no matter 


how good—and there are always some 
which do. The cowboy doesn’t miss 


| his own, of course, for with a thou- 


sand head or more grazing a rough, 
timbered stretch a score or so square 
miles in size, it is impossible to keep 
an accurate check. But if he sees, 
as he rides along, a few head with 
brands belonging on the other side 
of the drift fence, he can figure some 
of his own have wandered too. 

This furnishes him with a good ex- 


}cuse to ride three, five, or fifteen 
| miles, as the case may be, to the near- 


est neighbor’s camp. If he can do so 
without causing too much commotion, 
he cuts the strays he has found from 
his own and takes them with him. If 


this is too much for one man to 
handle—and cutting range cattle is at 
best a tricky job requiring trained 
horses and additional hands—he tells 
the other rancher where his cattle are. 
They agree to look out for each 
other’s stock until shipping time and 
then squat down on their heels for a 
palaver. In spite of his lean-jawed 
taciturnity in the presence of 
strangers, a cowboy relishes a good 
old-fashioned gossip just as much as 
you or I. 

For form’s sake they often finish 
the day with a swing around the ad- 
joining range to see what there is to 
see. Sometimes they find cattle. 
Sometimes they don’t. They generally 
don’t bother them in any case, for it 
is best that the cattle be disturbed as 
little as possible during the summer. 
Whatever cattle happen to stray are 
picked up on the fall round-up and 
turned over to their owners then. No 
class of men is more careful with 
other people’s property than is the 
western rancher. This is partly be- 
cause of the inherent largeness of his 
nature, and partly because his very 
mode of life demands a free give and 
take of services. 

The cattle enjoy this short summer 
of life as much as do their herders. 
It is almost possible for them liter- 
ally to eat their fill without moving 
from one spot. There is plenty of 
fresh, cool water, plenty of salt, and 
plenty of shade, with only a minimum 
of bother from flies and people. 

They get feeling good and like to 
play, to gather in bunches and run 
and kick in mock stampedes through 
the flower-spangled glades. Sometimes, 
on ranges where they have not been 
hazed with ropes and dogs to nervous 
wildness at the approach of a man, 
the yearlings will even play with a 
lone rider who chances to pass 
through at evening when the cool air 
is tingling in their blood. They’ll 
gather, fifty head or more, in an un- 
broken arc, their white faces all at 
attention, their eyes fastened with 
bright curiosity on the intruder. Then 
suddenly, almost as if acting on a pre- 
arranged signal, theyll charge for- 
ward, heads down, hoofs hammering. 
They'll come close. Twenty .. . fif- 
teen . . . sometimes even ten yards in 
before they break sharply and wheel 
off to the side, where they stop and 


_ solemnly watch the puncher disappear 


from sight among the trees. 

But things get serious again when 
the frost comes and the aspens turn 
to threads of shimmering gold woven 
into the sombre tapestry of the green- 
black spruce. Now the cattle have to 
be rounded up and made ready for 
shipment to market. It is the season 
of fulfillment and of death. 

Fall brings hard work to the moun- 
tain ranch. Cold weather and heavy 
snow come early in the high Rockies. 
Often, before the cattle are all gath- 
ered, a deep, white blanket lies across 
the ground. It calls for heads-up rid- 
ing. Hillsides are slick; footing in- 
secure. Many a cowboy has the wind 
knocked out of him—or worse—when 
his horse, running at a dead lope to 
get around a dodging steer, stumbles 
on a snow-hidden log and rolls end 
over end. 


(Continued on page 59) 
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CATTLE TRAILS IN THE HIGH ROCKIES 


(Continued from page 58) 


The cattle too sense that this is the 
beginning of the end. The very ones 
which were gentlest during the sum- 
mer now hunt the brush when they 
get wind of a rider. They are unruly 
on the cut-ground and ready to stam- 
pede at the slightest provocation. 

The fattest, the choicest, are singled 
out for market. The others, cows, 
calves, and the poorer steers are 
strung out and headed “down coun- 
try,” back the trail to the winter 
ranges. 

“Down country” goes the beef herd 
too. But theirs is a different goal: 
shiny rails and freight cars, packed 
suffocatingly tight after the open free- 
dom of wide acres. Noise ... con- 
fusion... thirst ... fear... until 


at last, spirits broken, they stand in 
helpless bewilderment in the stock- 
yard pens of the cities. 

The buyers and live-stock commis- 
sion men jump down from the fence 
rails where they have been sitting and 
looking them over. They pick up 
their long whips and walk in among 
them. Sometimes they have to flick 
one to make it move aside—one that 
a week ago wouldn’t have let a man 
on foot get within a quarter of a 
mile of it. 

“Nice cattle,’ the buyer says. 

“Yeah, good beef,” the commission 
man agrees. “They’re from up in the 
high country. Worth five cents a 


pound easy.” 
* % * 


GUARDIANS OF INDIA’S FRONTIER 


(Continued from page 41) 


ring tribes they have handled this 
trade, grazing their herds through 
the winter and summer, and doing 
the major part of their transporting 
during the spring and autumn. Each 
native owns his group of camels, 
some only two or three, and others 
herds of a dozen or more. They band 
together and make the 148-mile jour- 
ney from Kabul, the Afghan capital, 
to Peshawar in India. It requires a 
caravan eight days to make the jour- 
ney. 

Khyber Pass, itself, is thirty-three 
miles long, beginning at the Afghan 
border and extending to within about 
twelve miles of Peshawar. Two days 
a week these caravans come through, 
bringing in products from Afghanis- 
tan. They remain to trade in Pesha- 
war and then return with Indian com- 
modities for Afghan markets. Their 
loads are mostly perishable, much of 
it being pomegranates, of which the 
Indians are extremely fond. These 
wild-looking Kochi, costumed in rags 
which even the costumers of Holly- 
wood would find difficult to copy, 
herd through their heavily-laden 
camels, sometimes oxen and donkeys. 
The caravans frequently stretch five 
miles in length. 

Their sole amusement is derived 
at either end of their journeys. One 
sees them roaming the streets of 
Peshawar, eating candy end ears of 
roasted green corn. 

The Pass itself abounds in histori- 
cal interest. From a few mimeo- 
graphed sheets given by the army to 
units entering the Khyber Pass for 
the first time, we learn that Alexan- 
der did not march through Khyber 
as is sometimes supposed. “His 
move,” we read, “took him through 
Kunar, Bajaur, Swat and Buner (B. 
C. 316). It is possible that a de- 
tachment moved through the Pass to 
Peshawar. Twenty years after the 
death of Alexander, the Greeks gave 
up, or had lost, control of the Pesha- 
war and Kabul valleys to the Indian 
dynasty of Chandragupta. 

“From about B. C. 263, Asoka ex- 
tended Buddhism toward Kabul and 
Kashmir. The Afghans appeared be- 
fore the end of the seventh century. 
They became masters of the Pesha- 
war area until ‘978. Mahmud of 
Ghazni then commenced his memor- 


able raids, and Hinduism in the dis- 
trict received its death blow. The 
Tartar invaders who followed, as in 
the case of the other early invaders, 
were out for loot rather than coloni- 
zation and left little permanent 
ethnological effect.” 

The Pass was forced early in April, 
1842, by General George Pollock with 
an army of 8,000 men. At the open- 
ing of the second Afghan War in No- 
vember, 1878, Ali Masjid was at- 
tacked by General Sir Sam Browne 
and was deserted by the enemy dur- 
ing the night. The P.ss was held by 
the Khyber Rifles from 1890 to 1896 
when it was taken over by the Khyber 
tribesmen. 

Along the Pass are some sixty- 
eight block-houses, or small forts, 
each manned by about two squads of 
soldiers. 

The caravans, as are all parties go- 
ing into the Pass, are accompanied by 
the Khassadars, a local tribal force 
which draws British pay, but provides 
their own fire-arms, clothing and food. 
They provide escorts to the officers 
and columns. Curiously, British offi- 
cers had as their bodyguards these 
Afridis during the time when the 
natives’ own tribesmen were at war 
with the British. 

But to return to the caravan. Word 
came that the first caravan was on 
its way from the Afghan capital. The 
heat, up until this time, had been ter- 
rific and the caravans had been de- 
layed until October. 

We went forth to meet the Kochi 
at the Afghan border. They proved 
to be a motley crew in their rags and 
bristling whiskers. Their already 
evil countenances were made _ the 
more ferocious by great smears of 
coal black under their eyes. Origi- 
nally, such practice had been adopted 
to eliminate some of the sun’s glare 
but the Afghan caravan men continue 
to wear it even when the sun holds 
no horrors. 

As we stopped them, the natives 
swarmed around us in mob disorder, 
jabbering and gesturing wildly. They 
did not know why they were being 
stopped and believed we were British 
officials adding to their worries. Even 
when our interpreter told them we 
were motion picture people from 
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DUDE 
RANCHES 


Wouldn’t you like to give 
yourself and your family the advan- 
tage of a vacation on one of the fa- 
mous dude ranches of Wyoming or 
Montana this summer? 


@ Away from the enervating heat of 
cities; away from the swift pace of 
the noisy business world; away from 
the dull humdrum of household 
duties. 


® You ride horseback through flower- 
filled meadows and valleys; out across 
the endless plains; through the forests 
and the canyons; as high and as far 
as you care to go into the mountain 
wilderness of the Bighorns or the 
Absarokas. Experienced guides take 
you everywhere. 


@ You hike a good deal; go camping 


or make a pack trip; enjoy some of 


the finest trout fishing in the world; 
pitch horseshoes, learn to twirl a rope; 
sit on the top rail of a corral fence 
and watch the cowboys work with 
calves and colts; lend a hand at round- 
up; visit the rodeos ’roundabout. 


® Well, just about everything you’ve 
always wanted to do. 


®@ Boots, chaps and a ten-gallon hat; 
sunshine and saddle leather; warm, 
cloudless days and cool, crisp nights 
that call for blankets. 


@ We'll be glad to send you our new 
free booklet . .. a list of the ranches 
+. an interesting guide to ranch life. 


we Pullmans to Sheridan and 


_ Cody will be air-conditioned. 


Albert Cotsworth II, Pass’r Traffic Manager 
Burlington Railroad, Chicago 


This summer all the regular 


Burlington 


Route 
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GUARDIANS OF INDIA’S FRONTIER 


(Continued from page 59) 


America and wanted to hire them to 
take pictures, they scarcely believed 
us. 
Finally, we convinced them. They 
agreed to stay and work. Their camel 
loads were mostly of perishable 
goods, so we secured trucks to carry 
these goods into Peshawar. We 
guided the men into the protection of 
a near-by fort, instructing them to be 
out early the next morning to march 
their caravan through the perilous 
part of the Pass. Our surprise was 
great when they reported for work, 
each carrying a huge club. They 
hadn’t held these the day before, so 
I despatched the interpreter to learn 
the reason why. 

Living a wild life, none of these 
Afghans could have been expected to 
have ever seen a motion picture. 
However, one sole Kochi had wit- 
nessed a cinema. It must have been 
one of wild action for he had evolved 
in his mind the probable scenario we 
would ask them to do. He had in- 
formed his fellow tribesmen of his 
idea. 

This native scenario writer had 
figured that the caravan would march 
into the Pass. Then we would turn 
the Afridis loose on them. While they 
were being slaughtered by the tribes- 
men, the British troops would charge 


The Kochi did not ob- 
ject to being attacked, but they 
wanted to be prepared to defend 
themselves if a real fight was coming. 

More than a week was required be- 
fore we secured all necessary scenes 
with the caravans. Always, we were 
forced to quit in time for the natives 
to reach the protection of the fort. 
There is no travel through the Pass 
after sun-down. To remain there 
after dark is to put oneself at the 
mercy of the tribesmen. 

Much’ of old India’s history is 
written around warfare. Khyber is 
not the only spot where military color 
shows the need for armed troops. 
From Khyber we journeyed to Jhansi, 
where are located four squadrons of 
the only two regiments left in India 
with full dress uniforms. They are 
the Eighteenth Lancers. The province 
of Bundelkhand, in which Jhansi is 
situated, was for centuries one of the 
most turbulent and difficult in all In- 
dia to manage. From 1602 until 1858, 
when Sir Hugh Rose’s forces finally 
captured and subdued this spot, the 
history of the place was one of war- 
fare and rebellions. Today, as then, 
Britain’s troops preserve order in 
India—colorful, efficient troops, ready 
always for service to their King. 

* oe ok 


to the rescue. 


BUILDING A NEW SIBERIA 


(Continued from page 48) 


rapidly built north of Lake Baikal 
(and by 1937 the first of the new en- 
terprises will be functioning here). It 
is in this country that the Mongols 
had their home, those hardy world 
conquerors. Their descendants today, 
in Moscow store clothes, are learning 
surveying, building, metallurgy. Prob- 
ably the shade of Genghis Khan, who 
is buried not very far away, would 
not disapprove. 

The Trans-Siberian is now double- 
tracked. Hundreds of miles of line in 
the Urals are electrified. Wagon and 
locomotive works are turning out 
modern rolling stock and modern en- 
gines at an enormous rate. A new 
railway runs over the desert into 
Central Asia to bring cotton and silk 
to the spinning mills of Novosibirsk, 
taking Siberian corn in exchange. 
Stalin has promised that in a few 
years a second, more northerly, trunk 
line will duplicate the Trans-Siberian. 


‘Parts of it are already constructed. 


The gold mines on the river Lena 
are helping to pay for much of this 
construction. Modern machinery and 
power are at work, extracting the 
metal, which is transported by air- 
plane to the railroad. The Soviet gold 
reserve and their stable currency are 
becoming the envy of more than one 
power which sees with alarm its own 
dwindling reserves. 

Siberia is a huge country, almost 
a continent, but more than half of it, 
lying among great mountain ranges 
or impenetrable forests (taiga) on 
the fringes, or within, the Arctic 
circle, has been looked upon as so 
much waste. Here and there little 
groups of tent-living fishermen or 
hunters eke out a hard existence, but 


it was never considered possible till 
a few years ago that these wastes 
could also be conquered by man and 
their riches obtained for his use. Some 
of the most splendid and mighty 
rivers in the world, the Ob, Lena, 
Yenisei (on whose banks Lenin was 
an exile) run through these wastes 
into the Arctic Ocean. The Arctic it- 
self was thought to be proved unnav- 
igable by normal ships. 

But the present Government of 
Russia have in their philosophy that 
it is man’s chief task to change his 
environment, to dominate nature. In 
the last twelve years chains of wire- 
less and hydrographical stations have 
been built up on these bleak northern 
coasts, on the islands in the Arctic. 
Often the scientific staff who manned 
them buried themselves alive for 
three years at a time. Every year 
experienced navigators led caravans 
of freighters through the ice of the 
northern waters to the Kara Sea and 
the estuary of the Ob. Soon some of 
the ships went farther east, to the 
Yenisei. 

Now at Igarsk on the Yenesei a 
port has grown up, a town of 30,000 
inhabitants, with factories, clubs, the- 
aters, schools, technical college, 
talkies, aerodrome, everything a mod- 
ern town needs. It is the most north- 
erly port in the world and it gathers 
the riches of the Siberian forests dur- 
ing the year for export during the 
brief summer navigation to Hull or 
Hamburg. Escorted by Soviet ice- 
breakers, the freighters bring ma- 
chinery and the produce of the outer 
world in exchange. 

Nor is this all. One of the great 
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The 
GRANDEUR 
Sci WISTHROP 


im Chicago 


Delightfully @ 
Home Like e 


Located in Chicago’s North Side 
restricted residential district. 


QUIET—RESTFUL—EASY ON 
YOUR NERVES—AND SAVES 
YOU MONEY, TOO. 


One block from transportation Bus— 
Elevated—and Surface Lines. 


*¢ Accessible to 
Everywhere” 


Whether you stay a day—a week— 
or make Chicago your permanent 
home. 


There are hotel rooms, one, two, 
two and one-half and three room 
apartments for your inspection and 
choice, all artistically furnished with 
full hotel service, 

Rates $2.50 to $3.00 a day and 
lower rates by the week or month. 
Write for our illustrated folder and 
floor plan. 


This Hetel is a Member of The 
National Travel Club—N. T. C, 
Members Make Additional Sav- 
ings—10% Discount on Rooms 
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Transatlan- 
tic steamers sailing 
every other Friday. 
Visiting 15 unusual 
ports of interest. 
Excellent cuisine, deck sports, 
swimming pool, sun bathing, 
sightseeing tours. Get free 
booklet from your travel 
agent or 


AMERICAN CARIBBEAN 
LINE 


Moore & McCormack Co., Inc. 
Gen. Pass. Agts. 

5 Broadway, New York City 

Bourse Bldg., Phila., Pa. 
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AROUND the WORLD 


DURING SUMMER VACATION 
Visiting Hawaii, Japan, China, Malaya, Ceylon, 
India, Arabia, Egypt, Malta and France. From 
New York June 28. From San Francisco July 2nd. 
Return New York Sept. 3rd. First Class $1,250.00. 
Second Class $925.00, including all shore arrange- 
ments. 

ANGLO-AMERICAN TOURS, INC. 
545 Fifth Avenue New York 
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England ’ 
Calling © 


Great days ahead . . 
Joyous weeks 
Jollities . . 


. for you, 
Jubilee 
» a memorable year 


And so why not be jubilant about your 
clothes? Sooner or later you will overhear 
the question, ‘“‘Where does So-and-so get his 


clothes ?’’ You'll hear it at the leading hotels 


+. at the Embassy .. . at 
and other society rendezvous. 


Those in London know that in the whole 
length of Regent Street and vicinity one can- 
not find a tailor with more creative ability 
than Geo. Wilde, nor one with a more su- 
perb and exclusive choice of Britain’s most 
wonderful materials. Make a point of calling 
or writing when you arrive for our latest 
edition of ‘‘Togs,’’ a booklet of interest to 
every man. 


Alternatively our Head Cutter will meet you 


on your arrival in London if you will cable 
or telegraph— 


Goodwood, Ascot 


Cablegrams: 
WILDEZOWN 
LONDON 


Telegrams: 
WILDEZOWN 
PICCY, LONDON 


He will wait upon you at your Hotel, and 
no matter tha extent of your order, will ar- 
range for fittings and the completion of all 
garments in approximately three days, en- 
abling you to be West-end tailored in .the 
shortest possible time. 


Mr. Wilde respectfully suggests that you cut 
out this advertisement for reference. Copy of 
Booklet ‘‘Togs’ from ‘‘Trayel,”” 4 W. 16th 
St., New York. 


GEO. WILDE 
127 Regent St., London, W. 
Telephone: Regent 0431 


When in 
ENGLAND 


visit the glorious 


fNEW FOREST 


A holiday paradise 
where soft sea 
breezes are mel- 
lowed by the frag- 
rance of the pines. 
Places of historical 
interest abound. 
Bournemouth , 
Southampton, 
within easy reach. 
Make your head- 
quarters the 


“GRAND HOTEL 
SEMDHUNGT, wy ORE 


ING, ETC. 
Brochure on request to TRAVEL, 4. W. 16, N.Y.C. 


LONDON ROYAL 
JUBILEE CELEBRATIONS 


Stay at the 


HOTEL WASHINGTON 


CURZON ST., MAYFAIR, W. 


Thoroughly up-to-date, with every 
modern convenience; central hea 
running hot and cold water and 
telephone in all bedrooms. 


TERMS MODERATE 
Telephone: Telegrams :— 
Grosvenor 3101 Comfortful, Audley, Mayfair 

LADY HONYWOOD, Managing Director 


GARDENING IN STONE 


By Edith G. Wheelwright. Have you discov- 
ered the possibilities of dry wall and other 
special forms of rock gardening? GARDEN- 


ING IN STONE is rich in suggestions about 
combining flowers and stones; what to grow, 
and how to group them 

Illustrated with Pun eee ne and — sketches. 


Robert M. McBride & Co., 4 West 16th St., N.Y. 
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@ Here they are—210 Trust 
Houses. There are spacious 
hotels and simple fishing inns. 
There are old houses mellow 
with history yet modernised 
without violence to their tra- 
ditions. Together these inns 
cover all the England you 
want most to see. There is a 


perfect headquarters amongst 
them for every sort of holiday 
and, as for touring—Trust 
Houses have taken the worry 

out of it for ever. 1) 


@ Full list of Trust Houses witn 
map and details of services, sent 
gladly. Write Publicity Dept., 
Trust Houses Ltd., 53, Short’s 
Gardens, London, W.C.2, England. 
Or apply Travel and Industrial 
Development Assn. of Gt. Britain 
und Ireland, British Empire Bldg., 
Rockefeller Center, 620, Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 


This 
Summer 


SWEDEN! 


LAND OF SUNLIT NIGHTS 


Dining by the Sunlit Baltic 


HANGE your travel routine—go 

this summer to the land of sunlit nights. 
A bracing climate, wholesome, appetizing 
food, culture, refinement and never failing 
courtesy await you in Sweden. 

Spend at least a fortnight of continuous 
daylight in beautiful Stockholm or among 
the charming inland waterways of Sweden. 
See its romantic castles and picturesque 
customs in a scenery of tranquil beauty. 

The joy of fine living experienced in 
Swedish American liners does not end with 
the crossing. Each day in Sweden assures 
the same treat. 

Direct from New York in eight days— 
convenient from England and the Continent. 

Your travel agent or we will gladly send our new 


* Lands of Sunlit Nights” 


with complete travel detail of delightful journeys 
in all the Scandinavian countries—a treasure 
house of vacation guidance. 


SWEDISH TRAVEL 


INFORMATION BUREAU 
551 FIFTH AVENUE Dept.4a NEW YORK 


ceivable comfort- 
will be found. 
GOLF, Is, 
RIDING, FISH- 


IT COSTS NO MORE 


to enjoy the 
luxury of an 


ARANDORA 4’ 


STAR 


cruise 
@ 


Write for comprehensive Bre, 
chure and programme 
BLUE STAR OCEAN TOURS 
Passenger Office: 3, Lower 
Regent Street, London, S.W.1. 
England, or any office of the 
Cunard White Star Line in 
Canada and U.S.A. 
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HARRINGTON HALL HOTEL 


Harrington Gardens, South Kensington 


Really comfortable, constant hot water, 
central heating, telephones all 
passenger lift, mumerous bathrooms. Food 
excellent. 

Terms from 3 Gns. Also service-suites. 
*Grams, Cables, Radios: Williamson, Kens- 
ington, 6636. 

Personally recommended by Travel. 
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RUSSIA 


AND SCANDINAVIA 


CRUISE 


JUNE 28 FOR 21 DAYS 
FROM SOUTHAMPTON 


1577°— 


In conjunction with 
Canadian Pacific sailings 
from Montreal or Quebec. 
Atlantic fares on request 

e 


5 CONNECTING SAILINGS 


IN JUNE A new-type cruise! 
Bele Sails from Southamp- 
i ton, England, for 21 
is days. You have a choice 

of five connecting sail- 

ings from Montreal and 

Québec. Your cruiseship, 

the spacious Empress 

of Australia, sails from 

Québec June 20. 

Then, on to the cap- 
itals, the fjords of North- 
ern Europe. Including 4 
full days in Russia. 

The Empress of Aus- 
tralia is one of the larg- 
est, finest liners ever to 
cruise the Baltic. 

Cruise folder, ship's 
plan, and fare schedules 
from your own agent or 
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Manufacturers ae 


WATCH 
COMPETITION! 


D° you watch the prospective competition of new inven- 
tions by studying patents in your field as fast as they 


are granted? Do you study patents to discover whether the 
devices they disclose may be superior to your own? To acquire 
those which would be important assets to your business? To 
avoid infringements of the patents of other manufacturers? 
Do you keep posted on inventions that may cause you great 
losses by outselling your products? 


Now you may do so completely, at nominal cost, and with- 
out bothering yourself or your executives with the expensive, 
time-consuming detail of hunting through the Gazette. 


The Research Department of 


SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 
will do it for you 


AT the present time there is only one publication, the Official 
+4 Gazette of the United States Patent Office, which gives 
facts regarding all United States patents as they are issued, 
rotalling approximately 800 per week. The information in the 
Gazette regarding any issued patent is inadequate for a full 
understanding of the invention because only one figure of the 
drawing, a single claim, the name of the patentee, and the 
number of the patent are shown. If a manufacturer is inter- 
ested in patents relating to his industry, he ordinarily directs 
someone in his organization familiar with patents to study the 
Gazette, page by page, and select those likely to be pertinent. 
Copies of these must then be procured from the Patent Office. 
The research necessary 


cause too little infor- 
mation is given in the 
Gazette. 


Our plan solves this 
problem for you. It 
classifies all patents as 
they are issued, the 
work being done by an 
Associate Editor, an 
engineer who is 
thoroughly familiar 
with the subject of in- 
ventions and_ patents. 
Copies of all patents 
in any classification 
are forwarded auto- 
matically to the inter- 
ested subscriber as 
soon as issued. A copy 
of a patent includes 
the drawings, the spec- 
ifications, and all of 
the claims just as they 
appear in the original 
grant of Letters Patent. 
It affords a full and 
complete understand- 
ing of the construction 
and operation of the 
invention and of the 

protection it has been 
given. 


is expensive and is Ri, ; 
never gute tits SCIENTIFIC AMERI 
tory, principally be AN, 


3 oF Ku 


Fascinating, Authoritative, 
: Understandable 


Interpretations of the significance 


of all discoveries and develop- 
ments in: Science, Industry, and 
Engineering. 


For Thinking Laymen 


We shall be pleased to supply further information, including cost, if 
you will advise us the field or fields of invention in which you are 
interested. There is no obligation. 


SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 
Research Dept., 24 W. 40th St., New York 


dreams of all times has been almost 
realized and a new short route opened 
from Atlantic to Pacific ucross this 
difficult Northern Ocean. 

The years of ceaseless research and 
investigation into currents and ice 
movements have at last made it pos- 
sible for a ship to make the Northern 
route in one navigation. Two years 
ago the icebreaker Sibiriakov made 
the west-east passage. Last year the 
unlucky Chelyuskin, an _ ordinary 
freighter, nearly did the same and in 
failing added a new chapter to the 
heroic history of man. This year the 
small icebreaker Litke made the trip 
from Vladivostok to Murmansk for 
the first time. In four or five years 
there should be enough knowledge 
and experience accumulated for cara- 
vans of freighters to do the trip regu- 
larly in every summer navigation sea- 
son. Wireless, aeroplanes, ceaseless 
hydrographical observation have won 
this great victory and opened a great 
new trade route. 5 

Siberia is making a new race of 
men and a new literature in the So- 
viet Union. Every year thousands of 
young Russians leave college for 
“construction jobs” in this new coun- 
try. The engineer and architect have 
a great new world before them here, 
while the peasant, leaving his village, 
sees a new life opening before him in 
the factories and mines in which he 
has a chance of winning all the re- 
wards that fall to the socialist shock- 
worker. The population grows by 
leaps and bounds. Authors and jour- 
nalists spend months on the new 
building jobs, at the great works in 
Magnitogorsk and Kuznetsk, seeking 
“copy” for their novels, poems and 
articles. 

All the romance of a new life for 
Soviet youth is concentrated in such 
stories as that of the Chelyuskin, or 
the adventures of the lonely scien- 
tists on Wrangel island. There is 
never a lack of volunteers for work 
in these hard outposts of the new 
land. 

The whole situation is, of course, 


asked if there were no novices. “No,” 
was the reply, “the Finnish Govern- 
ment has given us protection from the 
.red wolves of Russia only on the con- 
dition that we take no novices or 
students. With the death of us who 
are here now the glorious traditions 
of Greek Orthodoxy will die in Fin- 
land.” 

“Are there any more large monas- 
teries in northern Europe?” I asked. 

“But one,” replied the flockless 
teacher, “in Estonia, but it is not as 
large as Valamo. We represent truly 
the last phase of a powerful and be- 
nevolent religion. The world can 
hope for little spiritual life when 
these churches shall stand empty.” 

We watched a ceremony which was 
attended by small boys and six adults 
—there were more priests than fol- 
lowers. Futile gestures, futile ban- 
ners and dolorous charts, all for the 
benefit of the monks—that is Valamo 
today. 

I was introduced to other monks, 


some richly clad, others poorly so; 
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BUILDING A NEW SIBERIA 


(Continued from page 60) 


greatly complicated by events in 
Manchuria. The spice of danger, the 
thought that all this grand new life 
is in danger makes Siberia even 
dearer to the Soviet youth. There is 
no soldier so popular as he who does 
his service in the special Far Eastern 
Army, led by the romantic General 
Blucher, who began his career as a 
guerrilla fighter in wood and lake 
against Kolchak, Almost a folk litera- 
ture of song and tale has grown up 
around the Far Eastern Army and 
the guerrilla bands of 1918-21 who 
were its predecessors. After all, the 
young Soviet citizens remind them- 
selves, since 1918 no modern army has 
ever had so overwhelming a victory as 
that in 1929 when Blucher mopped up 
the Chinese and took their whole 
army prisoner, including the general 
and his staff. Nor, except in the air, 
were the Chinese army worse equipped 
than the Red Army of those days. 

It is-in~this danger zone that the 
Jews have set up their own Socialist 
Republic of Oziet. In Vladivostok and 
along the Pacific shore great canneries 
serve the valuable fisheries and new 
coalfields are being opened up. On 
the island of Sakhalen, shared with 
Japan, the Soviet has valuable oil 
wells. 

It will not be long, perhaps only a 
generation, and Siberia will have a 
population nearly equal to that of the 
United States today. Already Sverd- 
lovsk is proudly referred to as the 
Soviet Chicago. The Second Five Year 
Plan was definitely a move east, a 
move towards making Siberia one of 
the greatest and richest countries in 
the world. The idea has caught the 
rich Russian imagination, and so long 
as all the energy and courage of this 
people continue to flow there, we 
may expect to see miracles happen. 
The irony of history has brought the 
exiles their revenge and many a fac- 
tory director or Soviet chief in Si- 
beria today has a photograph of him- 
self in chains and convict clothes on 
his desk. And that in itself is no small 
miracle. 


SHEPHERDS WITHOUT A FLOCK 


(Continued from page 17) 


some bathed and perfumed, others 
dirty and unkempt. “When the revo- 
lution broke out we fled here, many of 
us,” said one white bearded brother. 
“Here stood Russia’s great monastery. 
It would have been destroyed but Fin- 
land had claimed it and held it. We, 
who were not killed, came and found 
safety.” 

Lake Ladoga, wherein lies the 
island of Valamo, is one of the larg- 
est in Europe. The boundary of Rus- 
sia and Finland crosses its center, but 
(and for this the monks give devout 
thanks) a trick of fate or a trick of 
the surveyor placed Valamo in Fin- 
nish hands. 

Rye bread and pale soup for lunch, 
more gilded and dusty altars and the 
day was finished. From the boat I 
looked back at Valamo Monastery, a 
ghostly has-been, still tenaciously 
holding to her splendor; feeble old 
men chanting to a congregation of 
priests. Goodbye Valamo, and your 
crumbling Byzantine splendor! 
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Harry M. Daugherty 
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NOW a Brilliant Historian tells 


the whole crackling story of our big 
time looters and their political 
henchmen and what they did to us 


PRIVILEGED 
CHARACTERS 


By M. R. WERNER 


Author of “Tammany Hall,” “Bryan,” “Barnum, 


M® WERNER rounds up the gang in a 
bristling introductory parade entitled 
“Hail! Hail! The Gang’s All Here” and then 
turns inside out certain astonishing chapters in 
our national life beginning with Harding and 
ending with the present day. Here are Teapot 
Dome, Colonel Forbes and the Veterans, Justice 
a la Daugherty, Monopoly in the Air, and the 
days when the Pied Pipers of Wall Street 
whistled billions out of the pockets of the all 
too unsuspecting American public. 

This important book, astonishing in its drama, marshals 


facts and presents them as they have never been pre- 
sented before. 


” etc. 


510 pages of enthralling reading. Just Out. $3.75 
Recommended by the Book-of-the-Month Club 


THIS IS THE PEASANT WHO SHOT THE SLMS. 


The most dramatic and inhuman episode of its kind since the 
French Revolution is fully recounted in this book. The events 
leading up to the Revolution, the capture of the Czar, his 
imprisonment, the attempts to save him, and the shocking 
tragedy that ended the Romanov dynasty are told in full for 
the first time by Alexander Kerensky, the Revolutionary 
Premier, and the author. Jlustrated. $3.00 


THE MURDER OF THE ROMANOVS 


By CAPT. PAUL BULYGIN 


Former Commander of the Personal Guard of the Dowager Empress 


Don’t Miss 
ATTACK ON EVEREST 


By HUGH RUTTLEDGE 


This most 
exploration. Remarkable pictures 


The Author of 
I WAS A SPY! 


writes a thrilling novel 
year’s 


For a fine posers love story 
read 


WARWICK DEEPING’S 


new best seller 


The White Gate sz 


ROBERT M. McBRIDE & CO., 4 West 16th St., NEW YORK 


WAS BORN 


By MARTHE McKENNA 


All the author’s first-hand knowledge 
of Spies woven into one of the sea- 
son’s most gripping novels. $2.00 


exciting book of 


A SPY a roturess 50 


, ROBERT M. McBRIDE & CO., 4 West 16th Street, New York 
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Just off the Press 


BERMUDA 
IN THREE COLORS 


By CARVETH WELLS 


A new book by the author of ‘‘Kapoot,’”’ “Six Years in the Malay Jungle,” 
etc. Any one who has ever visited Bermuda or ever expects to go there will not 
want to miss this light-hearted and colorful account of England’s Gulf Stream 
possession, written in Mr. Wells’ inimitable style. With 100 illustrations in 
gravure and a striking map in color. $2.50 


EVERYBODY’S PARIS 


By JOHN BRANGWYN 


The real living Paris that most tourists miss, set against the background of 
its past. The newest, finest and most informative book published on the subject. 
Illustrated, $3.00 


STOYAN CHRISTOWE 
THE MACEDONIAN COMITADJIS, 


WITH IVAN MICHAILOFF, THE LEADER OF 


HEROES AND ASSASSINS 


By STOYAN CHRISTOWE 


The story of Macedonia’s fierce struggle for freedom—a forty-year struggle 
that has kept Europe in a constant state of suspense and made Macedonia the 
powder keg of the Balkans, The author has known personally many of the 
comitadji leaders and terrorists, including the assassin of King Alexander. 

“Indispensable to anyone interested in the forces behind the assassination of 
King Alexander that are holding Europe on the brink of war.’’—Louis Adamic. 

Illustrated. $3.00 


THE “INTELLIGENCE” GAME OF SPY 


CASES AND PROBLEMS 
By RANDLE McKAY and R, J. GERRARD 


Here’s a new sort of a game book, for the reader whose enthusiasm lies in 
the direction of secret service stories, Stimulating and ingenious, it is a true 
novelty in which the player-reader may match wits against master spies, solving 
the problems they had to face. group of thirty brief stories present the 
problems. All the clues are there, as well as the answers and details for playing 
the game and scoring. Try your skill! Illustrated. $2.00 


VITAMINS AND YOUR HEALTH 
By M. E. GAUGER, Ph.D. 


The first popular) and comprehensive book on the new vitamin discoveries. 
What these new elements are, where to find them and how they affect you. $1.25 


YOUR NEW BABY: 


How to Prepare for It and Care for It 
By LINDA McCLURE WOODS, R.N. 
Illustrated with many practical photographs 


Between these covers is everything—except her physical presence—that an 
experienced maternity nurse can give the expectant mother and the new-born 
baby, from the first signs of pregnancy through the first weeks of the baby’s 
life. Miss Woods has brought literally thousands of babies into the world, and 
she knows exactly the problems faced by mothers and prospective mothers. 
Years of experience have taught her the simplest, most direct methods of solving 
them. 


“T find this to be the best book thus far on the subject. The contents are 


comprehensive, thorough and true.”—Dr. Herman Lorber. . 
“A better presentation of the matters considered within the scope of this 
book can scarcely be imagined.”—Denver S. Byard, M.D. $2.00 


EXCITING NOVELS 


THUNDER ON THE RANGE 
By H. L. GATES 


A fast-moving, fascinating story told against the brilliant background of the 
Hopi country; a romance of the broad outdoors, tense with drama that threads 
through ranch and range and yalley, heightened by the fabled Snake Dances of 
the Rep ae For every reader who craves the excitement and glamour of 


the Golden West. $2.00 
By WILLIAM THOMAS WALSH 
Author of “Isabella of Spain.” 
The theme of this epic novel was first suggested to the author by a sen- 
sational murder trial which occurred in Connecticut some years ago. Out of 


Walsh has created a memorably dramatic novel of significant 
The May selection of the Catholic Book-of-the-Month Club. 
$2.50 


this material, Mr. 
spiritual value. 


At all booksellers 
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With 4 60% reduction of railroad fares and ‘‘Regis- 
tered Travel Marks’ 


change rates, there is practically no-dollar inflation for 


selling far below normal ex- 


your vacation in Germany or your stay at a famous 
German health resort such as Baden-Baden, Nauheim, 
Wiesbaden or Wildungen. 

Happy and gay is the life at these fashionable 
watering places. “There are brilliant festivals, opera and 
music; golf and tennis, boating and swimming; danc- 
ing, pleasant hours in the Casino, teas and garden 
parties at the Kurhaus. Accommodations are suited to 
every purse, ff international de luxe hotels to the 
quiet charm of ptivate pensions in flowery gardens. . 

In the enchanting surroundings of flowers, sunshine 
and music you take your waters, to fortify your health 
or to regain it. The benefit of centuries of scientific 
development of Germany’s famous spas and their 
medical properties is yours, under the guidance of re- 


nowned specialists. The restoration of your health and 


100th Anniugerary of the German Railroad, 
the world's 


GER. 
INFOkm, 


665 Fifth Avenue, 


jest railroad enterprise 


TOURIST 


ON OFFICE 


‘3rd Street, New York 


YOUR SUMMER 


GERMANY 


happiness goes hand in hand with pleasurable pur- 
suits of an enjoyable, carefree vacation. 
Reborn in energy, you increase the delight of your 
vacation in Germany by a glorious and interesting 
trip to cosmopolitan cities or medieval towns, to the 
romantic Rhine or the picturesque Bavarian Alps. hia 
Abundant in mineral springs for the alleviation of ie 
virtually all human ailments, Germany’s many health { 
resorts have given it the name ‘‘the healing country”’ 
A special booklet entitled “‘Germany— 
The Healing Country”, contain- 


ing complete information on 
German health resorts, 
will gladly be sent if 

you please write 


to Department 


H 30. 


ag 


